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HORACE; BOOK I., ODE IV. 


Winter’s chains are loosed by Spring, 
And the winds that verdure bring; 
Ships are launching on the main, 
Lowing herds their pastures gain; 
Ploughmen leave their fireside’s light, 
Plains no more with frost are white. 
In the moonbeam’s fitful glance, 
Venus leads the nightly dance. 
Lovely Nymphs and Graces there 
Lightly trip to music rare. 

While, in tna’s heart of fire, 
Cyclops forge the lightnings dire. 
Wreathe the myrtle chaplets now, 
Bind them on thy youthful brow. 
Worship Pan, the god of lands, 
With the off’rings he demands. 
Strive thy present joys to know, 

Ere with age thy cares shall grow. 
For in Pluto’s realm of night, 
Where thy soul shall wing its flight, 
Ceaseless toil, thy lot shall be, 
From all of life’s enjoyments free. 
Caring not for rich or poor, 

Cometh death to every door; 

To the prince’s lordly halls, 

To the peasant’s humble walls. 

In the grave, no more may we 

Join in feasts of revelry. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Brain Weicuts.—The weight of the human brain, 
according to a recently published work by the eminent 
Munich anatomist, Professor Bischoff, is on an average 
1362 grammes to a man and 1219 grammes for woman. 
The difference between the average brain-weight of 
man and woman thus amounts to 143 grains or 10.05 
per cent. The brain-weight of man exceeds that of all 
animals except the elephant (4500 grains) and the 
larger Cetacese (2500 grains). The brain-weight of the 
largest ape is hardly a third of man’s. Professor Bis- 
choff has worked with a considerable amount of mate- 
rial; his data comprise the weights of brain of 550 men 
and 347 women.— Nature. 


PARENTS AS SuPERVISORS.—If a boy goes to school 
for forty weeks and never sees his father or mother in 
school hours, is it strange if at length he comes to 
think that perhaps, after all, school is not of very much 
account anyway, or that, having arrived at such a con- 
clusion, he very soon takes the next logical step and 
becomes a truant ? Very much is said nowadays about 
the “ Quincy” method and the usefulness of “ supervis- 
ors,” How would it do to introduce the “ Pawtucket ” 
mthéd, and having the supervision performed, in part 
at least, by fathers and mothers and others directly 
interested? One thing is very certain the ideal 
school-room, the perfect teacher, and the symmetrical 
course of study, all good and desirable though they 
may be, will not turn out a well educated boy or girl, 


. 3i6;een hours out of it. 


, unless the parents of that boy or girl coéperate with 


the teacher, and unless the training of the six hours in 
school is continued and supplemented during the eight- 
There has been in the last year 
an improvement in visiting schools as compared with 
some years, but there has not been (and statistics will 
show it,) one visit where there should have been one 
hundred. We drive up to our Water Works fre- 


quently and refresh our eyes with a view of the sur- 
rounding country,— should we not as frequently visit 
our brain-works and see the lay of the land thereabouts ? 
—Fred. Sherman, Chair. School Com,. Pawtucket. R. I. 


Homer Grocrapuy.—lIf the pupils in all our schools 
were taught home geography,—that is to say, the posi- 
tion and boundaries of their own town, county, and 
State,—it would vary the routine of the teacher and 
help the scholars to understand where they live and 
what the land is good for. Many teach thus, and with 
a view to aid them, the committee, two years ago, 
caused maps of our town to be placed in all our school- 
rooms, and we wish every teacher to use them.—Report 
of School Committee, Westford, Mass. 

CHILDREN IN ScHoots. — In vindication of the wis- 
dom of continuing this generous policy, and in rebuttal 
of that portion of the report of the salary committee 
which it presents under instruction from the board, 
concerning salaries paid in other cities of the Union, 
I would submit the following figures with regard to the 
extent to which the public schools of the several cities 
reach the children of all classes of people, and so fulfil 
the purpose of their existence, and justly their right to 
expend the proceeds of public taxation : 


Enrolled Privateand Unac- 
Cities School inpublic parochial counted 
population. schools. schools. for. 

Baltimore, . . . 86,961 35,288 13,550 38,123 
Chicago, 123,215 58,142 18,647 46,426 
Cincinnati, . 67,110 35,957 350? 30,8038 
New York, . 375,000 208,823 45,000 121,177 
St. Louis, 107,225 55,995 18,000 33,230 
Boston, . 60,762 53,262 5,521 1,979 


These statistics are from the latest estimates of the 
United States Bureau of Education. The number of 
children in private or parochial schools, and the enor- 
mous number unaccounted for in every city ex- 
cept Boston, if (as I have no reason to suppose is 
not the case) the basis of calculation is everywhere the 


same, affords the most eloquent defence that can be 
made in favor of conducting the Boston system of edu- 
cation upon a most liberal and far-seeing policy.—Rev. 
G. A. Thayer, Boston School Board. 


INTELLIGENT vs. IGNORANT VoTERS. — The voters 
of the Union who make and unmake constitutions, and 
upon whose will hangs the destinies of our governments, 
can transmit their supreme authority to no successors 
save the coming generation of voters, who are the sole 
heirs of sovereign power. If that generation comes to 
its inheritance blinded by ignorance and corrupted by 
vice, the fall of the Republic will be certain and rem- 
ediless. The census has already sounded the alarm in 


the appalling figures which mark how dangerously 
high the tide of illiteracy has risen among our voters 
and their children.— President Garfield’s Inaugural. 


Neeps or THE Sours. — It is not alms, but justice, 
that the South asks. It is no political proselyting, but 
instruction in the “three R’s,” that the welfare of the 
nation requires. And this work should begin at once. 
While politicians plot and doctrinaires dawdle, 2,000,000 
children are growing up in total ignorance, and other 
millions are taught but three momths in the year. 


Boys at the South who were babies when the war 
closed, will vote for the next President. What has the 
party that freed and enfranchised a race done to make 
safe citizens of them? It has left them to be the 
dupes of its demagogues? And when they ask for 
bread for their children it gives them a stone,—a plank 
in a platform, instead of a schoolmaster. — Boston 
Herald. 


A RICH CLASSIC LIBRARY. 


THE ALDINE EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS IN THE 
JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


The library of the late Hon. John Carter Brown, of 
Providence, R. I., is especially rich in the “ Aldine 
Editions” of the classics, which once ranked so high 
as among the most beautiful specimens of the typo- 
graphic art. These editions take their name from the 
three Aldi, father, son, and grandson, who lived in the 
15th and 16th centuries. The founder of the celebrated 
house was Aldus Manutius, born in Italy in 1446 or 
1447. He was one of the most eminent scholars of his 
age. We are told that while “he paid the most sed- 
ulous attention to his printing-office, he carried on a 
very extensive correspondence with the literati of Eu- 
rope, explained the classics to a numerous auditory of 
students, and also found time to compose various works, 
which are characterized by profound learning and ex- 
tensive variety; and to his genius and efforts we are 
indebted for the various improvements in the typo- 
graphic art.” It was his special ambition to rescue the 
literature of Greece and Rome from the dark oblivion 
of the middle ages. In the accomplishment of this 
great work, he spent the best years of his life and the 
whole of his fortune. He collected from all quarters 
the best manuscripts he could find, and devoted himself 
with the greatest assiduity to the examination and re- 
vising of the precious documents. On the door of his 
study was the following inscription, which must have 
brought to a stand many an officious interloper: 

‘*Whoever you are, Aldus earnestly entreats you to dispatch 
your business as soon as possible, and then depart, unless you 
come hither, like another Hercules, to lend him some friendly 
assistance ; for here will be work sufficient to employ you, and 
as many as enter this place.” 

For more than a century the books which were issued 
from the Aldine press were without a rival in typo- 
graphical execution. ‘The paper of these books,” says 
Dr. Guild, “is invariably strong and white, and the ink 
is of excellent quality. Notypographer before the Aldi, 
printed so much and so beautifully in the Greek lan- 
guage. They had nine different kinds of Greek type, 
and fourteen kinds of Latin type, one of which, the 
famous Italic, was first used in printing the famous 
Virgil of 1501, now so extremely rare and highly prized 
by amateurs and collectors.” In the John Carter 
Brown Library are volumes from the Aldine press hav- 
ing three hundred titles. Among the-morve prominent 
of these we mention : 

The Works of Aristotle, in five volumes folio, The 
attention of the late Edward Everett was called to this 
copy of Aristotle, and he expressed the highest admira- 
tion of it. Dibdin says, “This ‘editio princeps,’ or 
first edition, is unquestionably one of the most splendid 
and lasting monuments of the productions of the Aldine 
press.” Complete and well-preserved copies have come 


to be very rare. Some of the prices which have been 
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paid for this work are, — £43, £40, 1,300 fr., not far 
from $250 and £260. 

Institutiones Graece Grammatices. This is a Greek 
grammar, written in the Latin language, by Urbanus 
Bolzanius, the preceptor of LeoX. The book is alluded 
to as “extremely rare.” Erasmus, writing in 1499, 
says, “it is almost impossible to find a single copy.” 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, a fine copy of an “ edi- 
tio princeps.” Itis said that “ Aldus could discover only 
nine comedies, and part of the tenth,—for this publica- 
tion posterity is deeply indebted to his indefatigability 
and research,—as he has literally rescued Aristophanes 
from dust and oblivion.” 

Poetw Christiani Veteres, —the old Christian poets. 
Only a few copies known to be in existence. This one 
which, with the exception of sundry worm-holes in Vol. 
IL., one of which, in the margin, I have traced with a 
pin almost in a straight line through the whole book, 
is perfect inall respects. The second volume is bound in 
vellum. The famous anchor and dolphin, the “mark” 
of the Aldi, borrowed from a medal of the Emperor 
Titus, and generally having the motto “Sudavit et 
alsit, is used for the first time in this edition of the 
old Christian poets, which once belonged to the Duke 
of Sussex. Besides this there is a second copy of 
the same work elegantly bound in red morocco, — 
the third volume containing the “Songs of Gregory 
Nazianzen.” 

The Orations of Demosthenes. This is afolio volume, 
printed at Venice in 1504. Copies of the first and 
second editions, published the same year, are in the Li- 
brary. A duplicate copy of the second edition was sold 
at an auction sale for £19. 

Oratores Graeci, — Venice, 1553, —a folio. “ This 
precious collection is one of the most important produc- 
tions of the Aldine press.” 

Omnia Platonis Opera. This fine “ first edition ” of 
all the works of Plato is a folio volume of 941 pages, 
and was published in Venice, 1513. This was a special 
favorite with Aldus, who says of it, “non unius diei hic 
labor est noster, sed multorum annorum, atque interim 
nec mora nec requies,” — this, our labor, was the work 
not of one day, but of many years; neither in the 
mean time was there delay nor rest. 

A rare edition of the Septuagint, — folio, — Venice, 
1518. At one sale it brought £49. 

Two copies of some of the works of Seneca, “long re- 
garded as one of the rarest of all the Aldine publications.” 

The works of Horace, which copy Prof. J. L. Lin- 
coln tells us, he constainly referred to in preparing his 
excellent edition of the works of the Roman poet. 

Cicero’s works, — 10 volumes, folio, 1583. “A copy 
well preserved is very rare, and in great request among 
amateurs. This is a fine set in thin vellum.” 

The above are but a few of the “ Aldines” in the 
Library, which, if I am not mistaken, has but few, if 
any, rivals among either public or private libraries in 
the possession of first editions of the works which issued 
from the press of the famous Venetian publishers. 
The printing establishment founded by Aldus Manu- 
tius, was in active operation not far from one hundred 
years. Dnring this period there were Issued from it 
908 different works. In addition to the Aldines, there 
is quite a number of exceedingly valuable books, pub- 
lished in the latter half of the 15th century, of which 
I would like to speak, but cannot now. I am afraid 
that a “ bibliomaniac” introduced to this rare collection 
of old standard ‘books would become so much of a 
maniac that it would be difficult to hold him in check 
and bring him down to the sober riealities of prosaic life. 


Women on Scuoot Boarvs. — The presence of 
ladies in our school boards and parochial governing 
bodies has had the most humanizing and elevating 


effect, and proved the necessity for securing the repre- 
sentation of females in our public bodies on a more ex- 
tended scale than can be secured under the present law. 


Liverpool Mercury (Eng.) 


LESSONS IN ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(Prepared for Teachers in Denver, Col.) 


BY AARON GOVE, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS.* 


Lesson IV. 

Let us now speak of the motion of the earth around 
the sun, and some of the effects of that motion. The 
earth moves around the sun from west to east in 
exactly the same time, as is supposed, age after age. 
This motion gives us our year. It is necessary for us 
to understand that there are three kinds of years. 

First, there is the actual time taken in one revolu- 
tion about the sun; this is 365 d. 6h. 9 m. 9.6 sec. ; 
this is called the Sidereal year, because its length is 
determined by the apparent position of the stars. The 
second kind of year is the Tropical year; this is a very 
little less than the preceding; because, for a reason 
not necessary to explain here, the points of the earth’s 
orbit called the tropics run back a very little each year, 
so that the earth reaches them before it has quite com- 
pleted a revolution. The relation of the earth to these 
points determines the time of our seasons. The exact 
length of the tropical year is 365 d. 5 h. 48 min. 46.05 
sec. ‘These are the numbers given in Peabody’s Astron- 
omy. It is convenient for the common purposes of life, 
that the year should contain an exact number of days; 
hence, the common or Civil year contains generally 365 
days; and from time to time, — usually every fourth 
year,—another day is added to make up for the excess 
of the tropical year over 365 days. In this way, the 
average of the civil year is made the same as the trop- 
ical year. If it were not so, the seasons would not re- 
tain their place in our years. 

To help the young learner to a true conception of the 
earth’s motion and its results, let him think of the cen- 
ter of the earth as leaving a mark in space, as it makes 
its yearly journey. This mark would describe nearly 
the circumference of a circle, and it would be the 
earth’s orbit. Now, let him think of the plane 
which this mark would bound,—a vast plane in space, 
always extending through the center of the sun, 
and always having the center of the earth at some 
point on its circumference; this is the plane of the 
earth’s orbit. The astronomer conceives of this plane as 
continued far beyond the boundary of the earth’s track, 
till it traces itself in the heavens among the stars. 
The line in which it seems to cut the concave of the 
heavens is the circumference of the ecliptic, — so called 
because no eclipse of the sun or moon can ever occur 
unless the center of the moon also is in, or very near, 
this plane. Hence, the plane of the ecliptic is the 
plane of the earth’s orbit extended far beyond the 
boundary of the orbit itself. 

To have a distinct idea of what I am about to 
say, it is necessary that you have a clear conception of 
two kinds of circles, belonging to the earth; I mean 
diurnal circles and the day circle. As the earth makes 
its yearly journey around the sun, it is also constantly 
turning on its axis, once in a little less than twenty- 
four hours; hence, every point of its surface, except 
the poles, describes the circumference of a circle at each 
revolution ; each of these is the diurnal circle of that 
particular point ; a little careful thought will show you 
that every diurnal circle must be a parallel. The earth 
is a shpere; hence the sunshine can fall on only one- 
half of its surface at a time. The line which divides 
the illumined part of the surface from the dark part, 
will be the circumference of a great circle of the earth; 
and this great circle is the day circle; it must always 
be at right angles to the line joining the centers of the 
earth and sun. All places on the side of this circle 
nearest the sun will be in the sunshine, or will have 
day ; while all places on the other side of this circle 
will have night ; hence its name, day circle. 

Let us now suppose the earth’s axis were perpendic- 
ular to the plane of the earth’s orbit. In this case, the 


* Compiled from papers prepared by Prest, E. C. Hewett, Noriwal, Il], 


line joining the centers of the earth and sun would 
always strike the earth’s surface in the circumference 
of the equator; and the day circle would always pass 
through the poles; thus the day circle would constantly 
coincide with a meridian. What effect would this 
have on our days and on our seasons? It is easy to 
see that the diurnal circle of every place on the earth’s 
surface would be cut in halves by the day circle; hence, 
every place would have just as much sunshine as dark- 
ness; or the days and nights would be equal every- 
where. ‘he line joining the centers of the earth and 
sun would always strike the earth at the equator ; or, 
the plane of the equator and the plane of the earth’s 
orbit would coincide. In this case the sun would 
always be on the equator, and any change of the sea- 
sons would be impossible. 

It is unnecessary to state that the earth’s axis is not 
in the supposed position ; and our change of seasons is 
due to the fact that it is not. In my next article, I 
propose to show what the position of the axis really is, 
and how the change of seasons, and the different 
lengths of days, results; but it seems to me that that 
will be easier from having taken this view first. There 
is one fact that the young student does not always 
learn, which I wish to explain right here. The earth 
turns on its axis in the same direction as that in which 
it moves around the sun; that is, from west to east. If 
it revolved on its axis just as fast as it revolves about 
the sun, it is evident that the sun would seem to be 
over the same spot, all the time; hence, the earth 
would make one revolution in the year without produc- 
ing the phenomenon of day and night at all. . From 
this, perhaps, we can see that there is always one more 
revolution on the axis in a year than the number of 
days; in other words, the earth turns on its azis a little 
more than 366 times in every year. 

Generally, drawings and apparatus are used to elu- 
cidate the things I have undertaken to explain. I am 
more than doubtful of their use. I believe every one 
who understands my previous lessons, can see clearly 
all I have tried to present here, with his “ mind’s eye.” 
If he can, that is the best way of doing it. But, if any 
apparatus is desired, I would suggest that a ball of 
yarn, with a knitting-needle thrust through it for the 
axis, and a lamp in the evening to represent the sun, 
will constitute the most effective apparatus. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE GRADED 
SYSTEM. 


1. It very greatly economizes the labor of teaching, 
and therefore keeps the teacher in better heart and in 
better strength,—and more and better work can be 
accomplished. 

2. It very greatly economizes the cost of instruction, 
inasmuch as fewer teachers are required to the same 
number of scholars. Let educational economists con- 
sider well this point, before plunging into the more 
costly operation of ungradism. 

3. The paucity of single classes and the groupings 
of many into the same class, give the teacher better 
opportunity to instruct, — inasmuch as his attention is 
not distracted by a multiplicity of lessons on different 
subjects to be heard from a multiplicity of small classes, 
or from single individuals. We once heard a teacher 
of an ungraded school of 50 scholars in thirteen classes, 
saying that he should vastly prefer to manage and to 
teach 200 scholars graded into four classes, and that he 
could accomplish far better work. The graded system 
in paucity of classes, approaches to what are claimed as 
the special advantages of instructing by lectures giv, 
by one person to a large group of hearers. 

4. It very greatly lessens the difficulties of keeping 
order, inasmuch as the scholars are all kept busy, and 
are more as a unit under the direct touch of the teacher, 
and are more frequently in personal contact with him. 

5. The teacher is not distracted by a multitude of 


classes to be heard, nor by the interrupting annoyance 
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of question-asking on a great variety of studies all 
going on at the same time in his room, a source of 
continual interruption and an almost distracting an- 
noyance. 

6. The normal competition, — easily kept healthful 
and good-natured, — which must be awakened and 
quickened where pupils in considerable numbers are in 
the same room and under the same teacher, and pur- 
suing the same studies at the same time. 

These are great and unquestionable advantages,—so 
great, we think, as to determine the question. But to 
insure success, it demands regularity of attendance, 
near equality of mental power, similar surroundings at 
home and similar influence of parents, together with 
frequency of promotion from grade to grade, and im- 


plying (what is indeed a great good) frequent examin- 
ations, oral and written, by competent and impartial 
supervisors, be they committee-men, or what is far 
better, a competent and impartial superintendent, who 
would control the fervor and push of an individual 
committee-man or an individul teacher who may be 
inclined to overate his own pupil or to underrate those 
of another school.— Salem (Mass.) Gazette. 


EVA GRAY; 


OR, 


A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VACATION EXPERIENCES. 


“ None without hope e’er loved the brightest fair, 
But love can hope where reason would despair.”’—Zyttleton. 


Lady teachers will oblige the author by “skipping” 
this chapter; 7. ¢., any who are liable to be shocked by 
the introduction, into the JouRNAL oF EpucarTion, of 
a chapter shaded or tinted,—which ?—with sentiment. 
If they could only know how trying it is for the author 
to descend from the high plain of educational discus- 
sion, they would commiserate rather than censure ; but, 
in order to be true to life,—in this instance, — it is un- 
avoidable. But, seriously, Eva is not the only lady 
teacher who has found vacation a dangerous institution. 

At the close of her third year of school life, she and 
Miss Milton went with Mr. and Mrs. Squires to spend 
the summer at Restville, a quiet New Hampshire vil- 
lage. The change was just what the exhausted girl 
needed; and, after a few days of almost uninterrupted 
sleep, — teaching is wearing upon one’s nerves under 
the most approved system, — she began to undergo the 
fascinating physical and mental rebound which makes 
one feel as though childhood freedom had returned with 
all of its delights, and none of its restraints. She never 
looked so beautiful as when her weakened nerves felt the 
flush of new stimulus; and the spring-time willow, 
flushing with the first dawn of the season’s sap, never 
looked fresher, or waved more gracefully, than Eva 
looked and acted after she had been a week at Restville. 

She rambled through fields and meadows with Philip 
Rockwood, a sterling country lad, who knew every tree, 
shrub, and flower for miles around. She went horse- 
back riding with Jake Flashman, whose father’s wealth 
furnished him with horses elegantly caparisoned. But 
there was no one who devoted himself more seduously 
to the interests of the company than Captain Hawks, a 
gentleman who had seen sixty winters, tall, slim, with 
hair and whiskers dyed, teeth false, but whose erect 
bearing, elastic step, and ready smile showed that he 
wanted to palm himself off as forty. He was a man of 
wealth, high mercantile standing in Boston, a frequent 
presiding officer at church conferences and _ political 
gatherings. He was a well-read man, a methodical stu- 
dent of men and nature, and, being unsparing of his 
money, he was an admirable man to have attached to a 
party..He devoted himself chiefly to Mrs. Squires, 
while Mr, Squires escorted Miss Milton, leaving Eva to 
wander according to her “own sweet will.” 

For several weeks there had been a temperance-reform 
Wave sweeping over the country, and the town of Rest- 


ville had its part of the good result; but the advent of 
this gay company from the city had diverted the public 
thought. When they had been there a fortnight, Miss 
Milton said to Eva, as she came down from a refreshing 
after-dinner nap, “ There is a woman’s temperance 
meeting in the church; let us go in.” In a few min- 
utes they were seated, unnoticed, with the prayerful 
company. As they entered, a motherly woman was 
saying that she feared the city people would turn the 
tide against reform. The work had not yet gone far 
enough to do any permanent good. The reformed men 
had, thus far, been poor material; but if such men as 
Alonzo Klipton could be enlisted they could sweep the 
town. 

Eva’s father had died a drunkard, and she had never 
lifted her finger to aid the cause, and the vacation at- 
mosphere ripened her for enlistment in the work. As 
they passed out, she said, “I will give the pledge to 
Alonzo Klipton before I sleep, if I can find him”; and 
then she told her friend her memories of a rum-cursed 
home. Learning that he was an insurance agent, who 
had been in town about six months, they took a pledge 
and visited his office. He chanced to be alone, and as 
they entered he rose with the most easy gallantry, say- 
ing, “‘ Miss Gray, I believe.” Acknowledging the rec- 
ognition, she introduced Miss Milton, and then said, 
“We have a suspicion, Mr. Klipton, that if you will 
sign the pledge and go into the temperance work heart- 
ily, every drinking man in Restville can be reached.” 

“ Indeed, I appreciate the compliment, — be seated, 
please, — but you know it is a great event in a man’s 
life to become a temperance apostle; I doubt whether 
Eve herself could tempt me.” 

“ Perhaps Eva can,” said Miss Milton, with a genial 
smile. But Eva was too much in earnest in her new 
mission to stop for compliments, so she said, with tear- 
ful eyes, “ Mr. Klipton, my childhood-home was ruined 
by a drinking father, and in the name of every drinking 
man’s child I’ beg of you to help me in this work.” 

His eye followed her closely as she spoke; then, 
turning to his desk, he took a pen and signed in most 
elegant chirography the name, Alonzo C. Klipton ; 
then turning to Eva, his bright eye tear-dewed, he said, 
“T will be at the meeting this evening, and I assure 
you I will not be a silent passenger.” 

To shorten the story, I omit all detail of that summer 
work in temperance. Hand in hand Lon and Eva 
swept the town, and everybody, old and young, signed 
the pledge. Mr. Squires insisted, however, that the 
last vacation week should be passed in camping-out on 
Kearsarge, as in no other way would Eva rest herself, 
which she must do after the season’s crusade. He made 
up a party of twenty from the village, and they had a 
royal good time. Before starting, Captain Hawks asked 
Squires if Miss Gray was encumbered, and if not, if he 
thought his attention would be welcome. Mr. Squires 
saw at a glance the absurdity of the thing, so he evaded 
the latter interrogatory, while he assured him she had 
never had any attachment. The Captain, widower-like, 
meant business, and devoted himself to the young miss 
with a zeal which amused all the company except Klip- 
ton. Fortune always favors the brave, and it chanced 
that Miss Milton had hinted to Eva that she was too 
much with Lon, so she had decided to flirt with the old 
gentleman so as to give no chance for talk ; thus she 
flattered herself that it was all her work being so much 
with Captain Hawks, and did not dream that it was his 
scheme. 

Lon was vexed, and showed it, and Eva was cross at 
that, because she knew people would think she had 
really been encouraging him before, and there was much 
sharp sparring between them,—just enough to keep her 
from thinknig of the ardor of Captain Hawks’ atten- 
tion. Nothing could delight the senior more than her 
devotion to him and her thrusts at Klipton. It was 
the last afternoon of their mountain life, and they sat 
upon the rocky crown of grand old Kearsarge. It was 
‘an hour when one feels instinctively that changes are 


to be wrought. The widower was tremulous with ex 
citement, determined to settle matters for himself at 
once. Lon was ugly with half-suppressed rage. All 
were quiet but Eva, who just boiled over with fun. 
Suddenly she launched a conundrum: “ What animal 
comes down from heaven?” The nervous captain was 
the first to give it up, when she turned to him with a 
merry, rippling laugh, saying, “ Rein-deer,” at which 
all laughed but Klipton. This, to the unbalanced wid- 
ower, was equivalent to a public confession of her at- 
tachment, so he came and sat beside her, and spoke of 
his devotion in an undertone. It was a new revelation 
to her. She started, looked at him a moment like a 
frightened child; then, as there passed before her, pan- 
orama-like, the whole week’s conduct of herself, of this 
man, of Squires, and all the rest, she saw that she had 
been the laughing-stock of all but Alonzo, and that his 
conduct had been not simply jealousy, but a desire to 
shield her from this humiliation. The captain made no 
apology, but sneaked off down the path, for he needed 
no further reply from her. With queenly scorn Eva 
turned from all the others to Lon, saying, “ Forgive 
me, Mr. Klipton for misjudging you; you have proved 
to be my only friend.” And then they walked down 
the mountain to Warner, where they took a private 
team to Restville, arriving a day in advance of the 
party, who, when they came, were vexed at her taking 
it all so seriously. 

Eva rested more on that moonlight drive of twenty 
miles than she had in a long time. Lon was so tender 
of her that she knew he wanted to speak his love, but 
desisted for her sake ; and his air, which said more fully 
than words that he only wished he was worthy of her, 
went far toward making her feel that he was deserving 
any woman’s affection. 

The following Monday she was back in school, but 
she had no heart for her work. The new class con- 
sisted mostly of those school dregs which every few 
years settle into one room, and appear to have no con- 
science, manners, or brains. Mr. Riseman had gone, 
and a new principal was in his room. She had to 
change her boarding-place, and the new quarters were 
not at all to her liking. Soon after their return Mrs. 
Squires was taken ill, and Mr. Squires took her South 
for the winter, where she died. 

In this state of affairs, Lon’s elegantly-written let- 
ters were only too welcome, and her replies were more 
and more cordial ; and when in November he was elected 
to the Legislature on the temperance issue, she became 
so proud of him that she expressed herself with that 
warmth which gave him courage to come down to Elliot 
and call upon Miss Gray, and propose that she become 
Mrs. Klipton; and, finding her in that frame of mind 
and circumstance which made it only too easy to say 
“Yes,” it was arranged that they celebrate the New 
Year’s day by a quiet marriage, and no one mistrusted 
that such a thing was to occur until it was done and 
Eva was boarding with him at New Hampshire’s cap- 
ital. There was a charm about the new life. Alonzo, 
with his beautiful wife, boarding at the leading hotel, 
was quite an important member of the new Legislature. 
He was fine-appearing, a ready speaker, a fine organizer ; 
but he made the fatal mistake of accepting the leader- 
ship of the new movement for reforming abuses in the 
State Government, or, in other words, he championed 
the cause against the “ Ring”; and as he became liable 
to do real service for the State by showing up their 


doings, it became necessary for those long-headed man- 
agers to inquire who this young apostle of reform really 
was; and, sparing neither time nor money, they were 
rewarded by finding some most unsavory scandals con- 
nected with his past life; and just on the eve of his 
great attack upon their abuses, they came out with a 
broad-side in their “Organ” which almost crazed Eva 
when she glanced at the flaring head-lines. 


DisrasEs TO StupENTS.—President Eliot, 
of Harvard College, recently called the attention of the 


'members of the Massachusetts Medical Society to 
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certain peculiar diseases prevalent among the students 
of Harvard College. He had found that, in the senior 
class of 200 young men, 42 suffer so severely from dis- 
eases of the nose, throat, and lungs, that it is impossible, 
in the opinion of members of the Society, for them to 
go to prayers; and a peculiar feature of the disease is 
that the same members of the Society certify that it 
would be dangerous for them to go to prayers for six 
months to come. Another peculiarity is that the dis- 
ease apparently increases the longer the student at- 
tends college, for, while only 10 per cent. of the fresh- 
men class are afflicted, 21 per cent. of the seniors are. 
Still another peculiarity of the disease is that it exists 
only a few moments in the day, and always about the 
same time ; it don’t prevent the patients from going to 
their meals, even though the prayer-bell is ringing at 
the same time; it don’t prevent their attending recita- 
tions; they can even go to the theater, and ride out 
home in the horse-car late at night in midwinter; they 
can row in the boats, play base-ball, and even sing in 
the glee club while suffering from the disease. It is 
known that the disease exists, for it is certified to by 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society, for we 
take certificates from no others. 


BOOKS AS INVESTMENTS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


Few people have any idea that buying old books is a 
profitable business undertaking. It seems te be a 
pleasant way for a rich man to dispose of his surplus 
income, or for a poor man to spend earnings which 
might better be put in a savings bank. So judges 
public opinion, and, as a rule, the opinion holds good. 
But the recent auction sale of the famous Brinley col- 
lection in New York has proved that books bought 
with proper discrimination, shrewd judgment and 
business-like skill are often as good an investment as 
railroad bonds and building-lots. Three-fourths of this 
collection by the sale concluded a few days ago, brought 
about $110,000, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
over the original cost. Many of the volumes sold for 
large prices, which were originally picked up in the 
book-stalls by this shrewd collector for merely nominal 
sums. 

The famous Englishman, Thomas Grenville, lived to 
be nearly one hundred years old, and devoted the last 
forty years of his life to the collection of the choicest 
private library of modern times, at a cost of about 
$270,000. He gave this valuable library to the Brit- 
ish Museum, but it was acknowledged by experts that 
if it had been sold at public auction it would have 
brought a handsome advance on the original cost. 


Rare and costly editions of the Bible afford a favor- 
ite and generally profitable pecuniary investment for 
the skillful purchaser, aside from the personal gratifica- 
tion of owning famous copies of the Scriptures. At the 
celebrated Perkins sale in London, eight years ago, a 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible on vellum was sold for 
$17,000, and another copy on paper for $13,450, both 
at an enormous advance on the original cost. Even 
$8,000 for a copy of the Bible, in two volumes, seems 
an extravagant price, but this is the sum for which a 
copy of the celebrated Gutenberg Bible was sold re- 
cently at the Brinley sale in New York. Mr. Brinley 
bought this copy of the Bible in the year 1873, for a 
comparatively small price, and, after eight years it is 
sold at several hundreds of per cent. profit. This has 
proved true of most of the other rare and costly works 
disposed of during this most remarkable sale of the far- 
famed Brinley library. 

Of course, the ordinary rule is that the collection of 
books, aside from the pleasure of owning and using 
them, is a poor investment, and that the second-hand 
dealer in books is the only one who makes any money 
in the transaction. It all depends upon the skill and 
discrimination of the collector, and the length of his 


pocketbook. A certain class of books will generally 
command a good price in this country. We refer to 
those of importance which pertain to America. Such 
books have appreciated wonderfully in value within the 
last twenty years. For instance, when the Menzie 
collection was sold at auction, three years ago, the 
books included under “ Americana” sold at an advance 
of 100 per cent. over their cost. We saw only last 
week a collection of rare works on American historical 
and political subjects, bought a few days ago in Wash- 
ington by a well-known literary man, who would not 
have the least difficulty in selling the lot for three 
times the price he paid for it. The numerous friends 
of Tue JoukNAL or Epucarion need not be told that 
if they have saved, in good order, every number of this 
paper since the first issue, their investment, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, has proved quite successful, for 
a handsome premium can be realised any day they 
should feel disposed to sell a complete file of this paper. 
Not only this, but the value of these files willfincrease 
every year that they are retained and kept up by their 
owners. The skill and ability to make a wise, judi- 
cious, and profitable purchase of books is the result of 
many years of toil and experience on the part of an ex- 
pert. For an amateur to make any such investment 
would be as unwise as it would be for him to invest his 
savings in mining shares or Western railroad stock. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The Very Rev. William Byrne, V.G., read a paper 
last year before the Catholic Union of Boston, in which 
he set forth the position of the Catholic Church with 
reference to public education. As utterances from so 
high priestly authority have a semi-official character, 
we wish to give our readers the benefit. He says: 


“The attitude of the Catholic Church toward the 
public schools of this country, as far as we can deter- 
mine from papal documents, the decrees of the council 


of Baltimore, and the pastorals of several bishops, is 
one of non-approval of the system itself, of censure of 
the manner of conducting them that prevails in most 
places, and of solemn admonition to pastors and par- 
ents to guard against the dangers to faith and morals 
arising from frequenting them. Approval is withheld, 
because a method of educating youth which does not 
provide for moral and religious training as well as in- 
tellectual culture in school hours is incomplete, and 
tends to evil results. It is not that it is absolutely evil 
in itself, but that, because of the weakness of human 
nature and the difficulty of providing for children ade- 
quate religious culture and moral instruction out of 
school hours, the results, in developing ability without 
morality, must be bad. 

The Catholic Church, being concerned chiefly with 
man’s spiritual and eternal destiny, reserves her appro- 
bation for the Catholic school, which directly aids her 
in the salvation of men’s souls. Bare secular instruc- 
tion, untempered by religion, is a hindrance rather 
than a help, inasmuch as it engenders an intense 
worldiness. The leading minds of the world condemn 
one-sided culture as mischievous. That the moral sense 
should be cultivated on a religious basis, in and by the 
process of drawing out and training the intellectual 
faculties, is a proposition on which most men are now 
agreed. This was the opinion of Guizot, Portalis, and 
even Cousin, among the French, after they had tried 
for ten years a purely secular system of education. 

The late superintendent of our Boston public schools, 
Samuel Eliot, said in his first report, ‘It is in the 
public schools that the great body of the nation is 
to receive its intellectual training, and, I venture to 
add, its moral training.’ It is not true, says a recent 
English review writer, that crime diminishes as educa- 
tion on a purely secular basis advances. That educa- 
tion not based on Christian truth is of questionable 
value, is the opinion of most American authorities that 
would have any weight with Christian men. See the 
array of such authorities printed in Bishop McQuade’s 
lectures on ‘ Free Christian Schools.’ Pope Pius IX. 
declared, in a letter to the archbishop of Fribourg, 
‘that human society will be exposed to grave injury 
whenever the salutary influence of the Church is alien- 


ated from popular education.” 


“From the decrees of the second plenary council 
of Baltimore the following propositions are, we think, 
fairly deduced, and will be accepted by all Catholics : 

1. That the Church is solicitous for the proper educa- 
tion of the young. 

2. That she does not approve of a system of popular 
education that seeks to impart a knowledge of earthly 
things only, and that, too, apart from her oversight and 
influence. 

3. That pastors of souls may properly concern them- 
selves with the education of the children of the flock. 

4, That the American public-school system is defect- 
ive in theory, inasmuch as it does not provide for the 
culture of the moral faculties, and in practice tends to 
evil results. 

5. That this system, by its very nature, tends to in- 
differentism in matters of religion, and in the hands 
of designing men can easily be used as an engine of 
perversion. 

6. That the manner in which the public schools are 
in most places conducted renders them a source of 
danger to the faith and morals of the Catholic children 
attending them. 

7. That Catholics should endeavor to correct the 
evils and counteract the dangers of the public schools. 

8. That the best safeguard against these dangers is 
the Catholic parochial school. 

9. That pastors and parents, where the public schools 
are, as a matter of fact, dangerous, and especially 
where these evils are great, should labor to the best of 
their ability and means to establish Catholic schools for 
Catholic children.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


Allcommunications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 161.—Show the fallacy in the following: 
= —2. 8/(1 — 9) == —2 
*"V1—9+ 8y—3 —3/—3 = -2, 
*V +8 ¥(—8)? + = —2. 
1+ =—2; or \—3 = —3. 
—3 = 9, or 0 = 12. 


Solution. —8 has three cube-roots; viz., —2, 1+ /—3, 
and 1—y—3. The fallacy consists in assuming that these 


cube-roots, or two of them, of —8 are equal. wT. B, 

[We do not see where in the work of Prob. 161 the assump- 
tion referred to by W. F. B. is made; hence the explanation 
is unsatisfactory.—Eb. | 


PROBLEM 165.—Prove that if from any point in the circum- 
ference of a circle circumscribing a triangle, perpendieulars be 
drawn to the sides of the triangle (one side must be produced), 
a line connecting the intersections of these perpendiculars 
with the side will be a straight line. 

Construction.—Draw any triangle ABC, and circumscribe 
a circle. From any point in the circumference, D, draw the 
perpendicular DF to the nearest side BC. Draw DE perp. to 
AB, and DG perp. to AC produced. Mark the intersection 
of DE and BC as H. Join the points @ and F, and the points 
Fand £; then will the lines GF and FE form one and the 
same straight line. 

Proof.—In the quadrilateral CGDF, the angles CFD and 
CGD are right angles; hence, since the four angles = four 
right angles, 

(1) GCF + GDF = two right angles. 

(2) GCF + FGC + GFC = two right angles, being three 
angles of a triangle.. Placing first members of (1) and (2) 
equal, and subtracting GCF, 

(3) GDF = CGF + CF6@. 

(4) Similarly, = AGH + AEG, 

(4) — (3) gives, since GDE — GDF = FDE and CGF = AGE. 

(5) FDE = AEG — CFG. 

(6) AEG = EBF+ EFB, Substituting (6) in (5), 

(7) FDE + CFG = EBF+ EFB. 

In the triangles DFH and HEB the angles DFH and HEB 
are equal, being both right angles. The angles FH D and EHB 
are equal, being vertical angles; hence, 

(8) FDH = EBH. (7) — (8) gives, since FDH = FDE 
and EBH = EBF, 

(9) CPG = EFB. Since BFC is astraightline, HF and FU 
must form a straight line. Q. E. D. 

E. Greenwich, R. I., 1881. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 176.—A jewsharp block two inches long tapers 
from each end to the other to an edge one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and one inch long (without the grooves.) Required the 
solidity. A. DEw. 


M. R. CowaLe. 
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ON. 


PRIMARY CLASSES IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY ANNA O. MILLER, CLEVELAND, 0. 

I think that every country teacher will agree with me in the 
opinion that it is not improved theories of teaching we so 
much need, as the proper means for enabling us to keep pace 
in our practice with the theories we have. Foremost in the 
list of minuses, in many cases, is that of proper black-board 
space, the lack of which compels the teacher to repeat, to the 
waste of her strength and that of her own and the pupils’ 
time; to say nothing of the fact that instruction addressed to 
the ear is, especially with primary pupils, but indirectly ad- 
dressed to the intelligence; the ear must carry it to the eye, 
and unless the mental picture is formed, there is no impres- 
sion that will remain. ‘“‘ Because things seen are mightier 
than things heard,’’ is a line of Tennyson’s which shows him 
to have been the ordinary pupil and the extraordinary 
teacher. 

Take a problem in arithmetic, after the age of ‘‘ object- 
lessons’? proper has passed, and after, or while explaining 
orally; how natural to say, ‘‘ Do you see ?”’ or “ Think how 
it would look.”’ It is the education of the eye that we use. 
In practical life how seldom is one called upon to spell a word 
orally, and how entirely is our dealing with words (1 mean 
their orthography), in the written or printed form. I look 
upon oral spelling as a form of study of the arrangement of 
letters in a word,—a compelling the indolent or indifferent pu- 
pil’s attention to it; but in no way a test of his knowledge in 
this respect, or, at most, but a limited one; while the carefully 
written spelling, with diacritical marks, involves the complete 
study of orthography, — the letters of a word; their arrange- 
ment, sound, relative power as shown in the accented sylla- 
bles; and the use of capital letters. This exercise may also 
be made a powerful aid and supplement to the instruction in 
writing if, when the spelling is ‘* corrected,’’ the teacher note 
in the margin, with the word ‘ good,’”’ any carefully-written 
word or fine capital; and, on the other hand, call attention to 
a carelessly-formed letter, by writing beside it, on the same 
line, the objectionable letter carefully made; and let these be 
returned to the pupils, along with those containing misspelled 
words, with the understanding that they will not be accepted 
as correct until the copied letters have been carefully and cor- 
rectly rewritten. 

You may say, if you have not tried it, that this use of the 
diacriticalamarks is a difficult task to be repeated daily in pri- 
mary classes. ‘The trial will not prove itso. They will learn 
the alphabet of symbols more readily than the Roman 
one, because that, in coming to it, they already know something 
of speech upon which to build. Begin simply ; letit be the 
tirst word of the spelling which they are required to mark, the 
teacher having first put upon the board a few words in which 
the same vowel is used, having the same sound, and others in 
which ithas a different sound, to bring out the contrast. Ina 
few days two words daily will be an easy task, and a maxi- 
mum of five daily will give a ready use of the marks, and con- 
sume as much time as may properly be given this. Then syn- 
thPrically follows the pronunciation of the spelling, by placing 
upon the board one or more vowels marked to indicate certain 
sounds, and require the pupils to add to the column of spell- 
ing one or more words of their own having the same vowel- 
sounds, 

I have heard it asked, ‘‘ Of what use to the pupil is this 
ability to indicate sounds by symbols?”’’ It need not be ex- 
plained to any one of what use it will be to him to read these 
symbols, to be able to consult the dictionary intelligently for 
himself. How many of us have seen ‘‘ the wise ones of the 
earth,’’ — yea, even school-teachers, — refer to the oracular 
Webster, and bring forth astonishing pronunciation therefrom ! 


We come, next, to another practical application of this new 
knowledge, as reading follows spelling in our program. We con- 
sume about ten minutes’ time in the preparation of the reading- 
lesson, in which the pupil spells, on a signal of permission 
from the teacher, any word which he cannot pronounce. It 
is our rule to pronounce a word but once. Taking your place 
at the blackboard (of which each class owns a section); put 
the difficult word upon the board, dividing into syllables, and 
marking the vowels and accented syllables. Then any pupil 
coming to a difficult word in the reading looks first to see if it 
4ppears upon the board, before raising his hand for permission 
to spell it, 

In these lower classes, reading and language go hand in hand. 
One method which I have found successful in stimulating an 
‘uterest in the reading-lesson, without which we cannot hope 
for natural reading, is to first read the lesson,—a short one,— 
Lo the class, stopping to comment upon the meaning (the local 
rather than the technical) of all unfamiliar words and combi- 
ations, drawing out first the ideas of the pupils, comparing 
these and selecting the better, and if necessary substituting 
the correct synonym for their usually rambling ones ; but let 
it not be one, though never so correct, which may not be sub- 
Stituted for the word or words in the sentence under considera- 
“ion. On reading a sentence through which would seem knotty 
to the pupils, go back and substitute the simpler language until 


such pupil has adapted the new words to some old meaning 
which lies lurking in his mind. Encourage questions as to the 
meaning of words, and then at the close of the reading-lesson 
place a half-dozen or more of these newly-defined words upon 
the board, which the pupils will vie with each other in,mark- 
ing for pronunciation and defining. The selection from cer- 
tain paragraphs of the lesson of all the words of a certain class 
previously described, as names, actions, etc., according to the 
method suggested in Appletons’ Readers forms a pleasant 
variation, and one which I have used for years with profit. 


Then last, but certainly not least, of the means for improv- 
ing daily language, is the writing sentences upon the board 
collected from the school vocabulary, containing improprieties 
such as ‘seen’ for ‘saw’; ‘he’ and ‘she’ as relatives in 
place of ‘who’; ‘me’ used in the nom., and ‘I’ in the ob- 
jective; and the expletives ‘got’ and ‘a.’ It is only by this 
frequent writing of sentences or short paragraphs, and cor- 
recting their own and each other’s mistakes, that young 
pupils will learn the use of capital letters ; that quotation- 
marks are proper only in direct quotations, and not where the 
meaning only is given, etc. 

We come next to the geography-lesson, of which little can 
be said for the encouragement of those of us who have few 
accessories in the way of globes and wall-maps. ‘To such as 
have these, I need not urge the most frequent reference to 
them by the pupils themselves,—pointing out every locality de- 
scribed, and even, in the definitions, pointing to the confor- 
mation which is called a‘ cape’; designating the source and the 
mouth of each river as located, and showing which way the 
stream is flowing. 

According to my observation, the unregenerate in geogra- 
phy, i. e., those in a state of nature, are prone to attribute the 
sources of rivers to large bodies of water, away from which 
they flee, to be finally swallowed up by cavernous S/ates, un- 
less some hospitable mountain-range is near to receive them. 
It seems to me that the great effort should be toward the real 
in geography, lest the pupil fall into the idea (not so absurd 
but it has often been discovered to exist) that the world,—not 
the real world, but the geography world,—is a sort of irregular 
chess-board, hanging in a vertical plane, like the map upon the 
wall, and that the author’s knowledge of it was derived from 
some other geography, and not from actual acquaintance with 
the localities. When pupils look upon geographical points as 
somebodies’ homes, or where they work or do business, they 
are immediately interested. Was a class, or even the most in- 
different member of it, ever listless when you told him of some 
place which you had seen, or some part of the country through 
which you had traveled, or a certain process of industry which 
you had witnessed ? And when the pale of your own obser- 
vation is passed, keep up the reality by some biographical or 
historical incident, or some noticeable feature connected with 
the place. Ask the pupils to repeat these to you, a week or 
two after, and you will find they have taken root in the mem- 
ory. Thus the prominent agricultural product of Western 
New York, and the important manufacture of Rochester, may 
be commemorated in a story of the flour-mills of Rochester; 
and that you may have the proper combinations requisite for 
a picture, put the Genesee Falls in the foreground. The little 
island of Corsica, so easily forgotten, may be stamped indel- 
ibly on the mind as the birthplace of Napoleon, by a description 
of the appearance on the scene of the French Revolution of 
this daring young Captain of Artillery. 

I am indebted to a friend for an idea, which I have put in 
practice in primary arithmetic classes, which is the sending 
pupils to the board to illustrate concrete examples. Do not 
suppose that I am rash enough to suggest that the teacher 
have anything to do with this drawing further than to encour- 
age and commend it. In fact it is a very improper thing for 
the teacher to meddle with, and from personal considerations 
| would not have any other idea promulgated for the world; 
but the pupil will be able to express his opinion as to whether 
the difference of six is apples or boys in the problem, ‘* A boy 
had nine apples, and gave three of them to his brother; how 
many had he left ?’”’ in a sketch which may not possess much 
artistic merit, and I would advise the utmost liberality (or, 
shall I say prudence ?) on the part of the teacher in her position 
as critic. The best analysis of an example is, in my opinion, 
that which shows that the pupil fully understands his own 
steps; and our custom is to give a name to every number 
written down, and every result obtained, so that a number 
may be selected from any stage of the examples, and the pupil 
can quickly state what it represents. ‘The proper appreciation 
of the principle of the true multiplicand, and of the nature of 
the answer obtained, are, it seems to me, of more importance 
than any worded analysis. 

I think that much may be done in the way of an exalted 
public sentiment in the school-room regarding the appearance 
of slates in daily work, and of manuscript in examination. 
Let the subject of the work appear at the top of the slate, with 
a double line to separate this heading from the examples; 
then, with a half-inch margin ruled off, on the left, for the 
numbering of the examples, which are separated from each 
other by double lines, the slates of your little ones will illus- 
trate the truth that trifles make success, but success is no trifle. 


A WASTE OF LOVE. 


Thy love was like a cloud, a beauteous cloud, 
Made lovely by the sun, and nowit showers 
Its freshness on the earth ; alas, no flowers 

Will ever bloom for thee; thou hast endowed 

A desert with thy sweetness. When he bowed 
Before thee, like a man who prays for rain 
To water barrenness, his prayer was vain; 


And false the promises of growth he vowed. 

He knew thy love was nothing unto him, 

His love of thee was nothing but a wanton whim; 
Thy love, poured forth upon a noble heart, 

Would bloom like flowers in green and pleasant lands; 
But thou, besought (unselfish as thou art), 

Didst deign to spend it upon sterile sands. 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


MAY-DAY ON THE RARITAN, 


The season had been cold and backward, yet there were 
many flowers awaiting us. The Trailing Arbutus, called here 
**shad-flowers,’”’ was nearly out of bloom; but among the large, 
beautiful clusters of “ over-ripe’’ flowers were sometimes 
found, in colder places, those choicest bunches, that seem to 
work long and patiently to send.forth from beneath the shel- 
tering leaves, too thick for spring, rare specimens of beauty in 
delicate shades of pink. The botanist may be charmed by 
some new flower, and with quick, eager step pass his old 
favorite by ; yet, as in every hour of stirring historic thought 
the New-Englander turns to the pilgrim ship of his forefathers, 
will he return to the Mayflower of his childhood. 

Among the first flowers, we found, ona woody slope, a plant 
with dark-green, finely-dissected foliage, and delicate blossoms 
in racemose clusters, on a leafless scape. The lateral petals 
were white and spurred, flattened. No wonder that the de- 
cumbent peduncle, with its row of garment-like flowers, 
suggested the common name, ‘‘ Dutchman’s Breeches,.’’ 
There are few flowers more gracefully pretty than the Dicen- 
tra Cucullaria, The root is a curious cluster of little bulbs, 
resembling a larger scaly one. 

Passing next through low, moist woods we found the Dog- 
tooth Violet (Hurythronium Amercanium). ‘The bulbs were 
deep in the soil, and much care was required to.reach them with 
out breaking the delicate stem, with its two curiously-variegated 
leaves and yellow blossom, which seemed to nod knowingly 
the while. 

On the hillside above, the Hepatica Triloba was profusely 
in flower, and Auemone Nemorosa, with other quinquefolia 
variety, shone with snow-flake purity and bounty. The 
brightest masses of little flowers, however, were found on 
sunny banks, often amid bushes, where the Thalictrum Anem- 
onoids, in myriad clusters, make glad the spring. 

We next passed through the meadows, where the winter 
grain was already high enough to wave. The farmer at his 
plow looked up long enough to see us pass, with an expression 
of mingled curiosity and criticism, with perhaps a little sub- 
dued longing for that life which could seemingly throw off the 
labor-yoke on Saturday, to roam the fields that he must till 
through all the week. 

Climbing another wooded slope, we came to a very paradise 
of spring glory. The Sanguinaria Canadensis, with its large 
white disk brightened by its yellow stamens, grew almost by the 
acre, the true deep blood beneath sending forth visible tokens 
of its purity. We ate our lunch beside a spring in the woods, 
where everything seemed alive, — birds, squirrels, and plants, 
The Spice Bush (Benzoin odoriferum) loomed above us, Clay- 
tonia Virginica all about us, while the unfolding luxuriance 
of Poke and Uvularia indicated a coming bloom, and the swift- 
growing leaves of the Symplocarpus /etidus covered the decay, 
or concealed the fruit of its month-old, shell-like spathe. 

Below us, where the waters of the spring, spreading, made 
a little marsh, we found a little plant resembling somewhat 
our common Chickweed, — dark, succulent leaves, inclined to 
heart-shape, flowers scattered and inconspicuous, four or five 
blunt lobes of a superior calyx, a little yellow disk, on which 
were inserted eight to ten very short stamens, two styles from 
a many-seeded ovary, dignified by the name Chrysoplenium 
Americanum, or Goldigm Saxifrage. Early Saxifrage Vir- 
giniensis) grew in plenty about the hills, and Silene Pennsyl- 
vania was just ready to flower. 

A few branches of Amelanchier, the New-Eugland Shad- 
bush, were in bloom, and all along the path the Heath Fam- 
ily was represented by the earlier varieties of Huckleberries in 
profuse clusters. Sometimes a friend asks, ‘‘ Have you ever 
met Mr. ?” ‘*T have not, but have heard of him.’’ 
When a meeting occurs the friend’s description comes back 
afresh, and a feeling of old acquaintance is established at once. 
Have you ever seen Pyzidanthera? No? Then look upon 
this little plant growing in the moist sand by the bog,—a dark, 
prostrate evergreen, spreading in dense patches like moss. 
One mass is covered with little pink globular buds, another 


with pure white stars, five petaled, regular, perfect ; they 
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nearly hide the plant beneath. It is a general favorite, and is 
called Star Moss. In mild seasons it flowers during the win- 
ter in protected places. I saw it in bloom at Christmas time, 
in 1879. 

Three of the Crowfoots we found in flower,—Ranunculus 
Repens, R. Fascicularis, and R. Abortivus ; and of the Violets, 


V. Pedata, V. Lancelata, V. Blanda, V. Cucullata, with va- 
riety Cordata, V. Rotundifolia. Some of these have been in 
bloom a month. These, with a number of Catkins, Poplar, 
Sweet Fern, etc., well repaid a morning walk. 

On the Raritan, N. J., May, 1881. J. F. 8. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


I, J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. IX. 


Apparatus necessary for the experiments in the following 
exercise: A thread, a heavy piece of rock, a pail of water, a 
small, pasteboard, right-angled triangle; a short ruler, a little 
putty or wax, a small! medicine phial the size of the little fin- 
ger, acork to fit the phial, a knife; a slender, iron wire two 
feet long; a piece of pasteboard eight inches square, an awl, 
a knitting-needle; a fine thread, a smal! weight, a lead-pencil, 
piece of pasteboard; a wooden cube; an irregular 
solid. 


BY 


EXPERIMENT. 
Take a very irregular 
sheet of pastebourd, 
and experiment as 
above.. 


Lay a cube of wood 
upon the table, imag- 
ine it to be made up 
of a heap of thin, 
square sheets of mol- 
ecules, lying sheet 
upon sheet, and con- 
sider the point of 
each sheet at which 
it would balance, side 


by side with the point 
of each sheet in the 
cube, 


Consider the cube as 
made up of thin 
sheets of molecules 
at right angles to the 
thin sheets before 
considered, and re- 
gard the line formed 
by the three points of 
perfect balancing. 


Imagine the cube 
supported at the 

nt where all these 
ines cross. 


Regard any irregular 
solid as made up of 
thin sheets of mole- 
cules. 


Consider it as sup- 


OBSERVATION. 
The lines of direction 
cross at one point, 
and the paste 
balances, if supported 
at that point. 


All the points to- 
gether will forma 
single, straight line, 
through the middle 
of the cube. 


A second line will be 
formed at right an- 
giles to the first. 


It will balance in any 
position. 


Its lines of perfect 
balancing will cross. 


It will balance in any 
position. J 


INFERENCE. 
Sheets of irregular 
shape have a point at 
which they will balance 
in any position. 


The lines of perfect bal- 
ancing, formed by the 
points in the thin sheets 
of acube taken in dif- 
ferent directions, will 
cross at one point; é. e., 
at the center of the 
cube. 


Solids have a point at 
which, if they are sup- 
ported, they will bal- 
ance in any position. 


EXPERIMENT. 

Suspend by athread 
a heavy piece of rock 
in thecenter of a pail 
of water. Apply to 
the thread and to the 
water a small, paste- 
board triangle. 


To one edge of a short 
ruler stick ,with patty 
or wax a smal! medi- 
cine phial. Fill the 
phial almost full of 
water, cork it and lay 
the ge edge of 
the ruler upon the 
surface of water. 


Apply the ruler to 
the surfaces of vari- 
ous objecta in the 
room,—window-sills, 
tables, desks, etc. 


Suspend the weight 
so near to the edge of 
a table or desk, that 
one side of the tri- 
angle may be applied 
to the thread, and the 
other to the surface 
of the table, as in the 
experiment with the 
thread and water. 


OBSERVATION. 


The triangle touch- 
es the string at all 
of one of its 
sides,and the water at 
all parts of another. 


The air-bubble in the 
hial stops at a cer- 
in point; it may be 

made to stop at the 

center. 


When the raler is ap- 
plied to some objects, 
the bubble is at the 
same point as when 
— to the surface 
of water. 


The surface of the 
table is like the sur- 
face of the water. 
The surface of the 
desk does not touch 
the under side of the 
triangie. except at 
one point. 


INFERENCE. 


The line of direction 
for bodies is at right an- 
gles to the surface of a 
small body of water. 


This instrument is 
similar to a builder's 
* level.” 


By means of the 
“level,” surfaces may 
be found that are like 
the surface of water. 


7 means of the line of 
direction (i. e., the di- 
rection in which bodies 
preas by virtue of 
gravitation), and a 

** square,”’ surfaces 
similar to the surface 
of water may be found. 


Notes.—The line which is made by a thread suspending a heavy weight 
is called a plumb-line, or a vertical line. 
The surface of water, or any similar surface, is said to be level. 

A plumb line and a level surface are at right angles to each other. 


Observe a builder of 
a wall or house, 


Carefully balance 
upon the edge of a 
knife-blade a slender 
iron wire, two feet 
long. Measure from 
the extremities to the 
blade. 


Imagine the wire 
split to the farthest 
limit. 


Cut from pasteboard 
a square piece, eight 
incues across. Near 
one side or corner 
punch a small hole, 
thrust throagh this a' 
knitting-needle, and 
let the pasteboard 
swing. 


Imagine the sheet 
split to the last de- 
gree of thinness. 


Tie to the knitting- 
needle a fine thread, 
to which is attached 
asmall weight, mak- 
ing a plumb-line. 

th a lead pencil 
carefully mark a line 
directly under the 
thread, upon the 
pasteboard. Punch 
a second hole at an- 
other side, suspend 
the pasteboard, and 
from the needie a 
second plamb-line, or 
line of direction, and 
mark as before. 


Saspend from a third 
and a fourth hole, 
_and draw lines. 


Rest the pastebard at 
the point where the 
lines cros#, upon one 
end of the knitting- 
needle. 


Rest the sheet at any 
other point. Panch 
a hole through the 
sheet, at the point 
where the lines cross; 
thrust the needle 
through, and bring it 
to a horizontal i- 
tion, and turn the 
sheet into any posi- 
tion. 


He is constantly us- 
ing the level and 
plumb line, 


} 


The wire balances at 
a point equally dis- 
tant from the enda. 


A single row of mol- 
ecules will be ob- 
tained. 


The pasteboard 
comes to rest, and in 
only a single position. 


A sheet of molecules 
would be obtained. 


The lines of direc- 
tion cross. 


The lines cross at the 
same point. 


The pasteboard does 
not balance. 


The pasteboard bal- 


ances, 


The pasteboard bal- 
ances. 


He desires to build ver- 
tical walls, with level 
tops or courses, as with 
bricks or stones. 


A row of molecules 
held together in a line 
will balance, if sup- 
ported at one point, 
and that point is at the 
center. 


A sheet of molecules 
suspended from a 
point near one side will 
come to rest in only one 


position. 


In a sheet of molecules 
al] the lines of direc- 
tion, from single points 
of support, cross at one 


point. 


A sheet of molecules 
will balance in any 
sition, if it is supported 
at the point where the 
lines of direction cross. 


ported at that point. 


Definitions.—The point in any body (line, sheet, or solid), at which it 
will balance, if supported at that point, is called the Center of Gravity. 
When a body is exactly balanced, and is at rest, it is said to bein 
Equilibrium. 


ABOUT WILD FLOWERS.—( VIZ) 


L. CLAPP. 


THE CROWFOOT FAMILY.—(Con.) 


By the first of May, and before in a forward season, the 
rambler for flowers will find in meadows and by streams the 
Marsh Marigold (Fig. 6, A), improperly called Cowslip, one 
of the most sparkling and attractive flowers of spring. Amid 
its gray and brown surroundings it arrests the attention of the 
passing traveler, though he be indifferent to flowers. Its re- 


BY H. 


FIGURE 6. 


markable brilliancy renders it visible at a great distance, 
comparatively speaking, as hardly any other flower of the 
same size can be seen so far away. In color the flowers 
surpass the richest chrome or the purest cadmium. 

Is it by contrast that the flowers of spring appear so brilliant, 
or, if the flower has any color at all, does not a moderate de- 
gree of cold seem to concentrate and intensify it? How rich 
in color the Crocus, Hyacinth, Hepatica, Violet, Marsh Mar- 
igold, Buttercup, and Columbine! Are not Alpine flowers 
remarkable for brilliancy? Is not the fruit of northern re- 
gions more highly-colored than the same kind of fruit in a 
southern latitude? Are not the Swedes more rosy-cheeked 
than the Italians ? 

The Marsh Marigold is a suitable member of the Crowfoot 
Family to study just now, before the Buttercups appear. Be- 
sides, its parts are large and well defined, and so similar in 
arrangement to the parts of the Buttercup that, when the lat- 
ter appears, we shall see the relationship between the two plants 
without difficulty. The leaves of the Marigold are large, thick, 
glossy, and undivided, while the leaves of most other species 
of the family are divided into few or many divisions. The 
stem is hollow, and the whole plant has the acrid, watery 
juice so characteristic of the Crowfoots. In a day or two 
after the flower is picked, the large, yellow sepals (this being 
an apetalous flower) will fall off, a habit quite common to 


other members of the same family. When the petals or sepals 


of a flower fall early in comparison with the other parts of the 
flower, they are called caducous, Sugacious, or deciduous, 

Ranunculus means a little frog, and, since the Water Crow- 
foots grow where little frogs abound, all the Crowfoots are 
called Ranunculacew. .The term 
Crowfoot comes from a fancied re- 
semblance of the leaves of some 
species to a crow’s foot. 

One of the commonest flowers in 
New England is the Bulbous But- 
tercup. It is rare in the interior, not 
being found at all in Indiana, and 
very rarely in adjacent regions. In 
this region the fields and cleared 
pastures produce too much of it for 
good grazing. It is very forward 
in spring, and may be seen hugging 
the ground closely when the dead 
brown of Nature’s face begins to 
yield to the living green. When you come to know plants 
well by their leaves, when the leaves call to mind vividly the 
entire radiant plant of the previous year, when they seem 
like old friends to you, you will experience about as much 
pleasure when you meet them for the first time of the season, 
as you do when a well-known flower nods to you for the first 
time in spring. The pleasures of memory and anticipation 
combine to thrill you at the mere sight of a leaf, if you really 
love wild flowers. 

You may recognize the leaves of the Bulbous Buttercup, as 
soon as you see them, by well-defined marks, just as you know 
a friend by his features or dress. The root-leaves are divided 
into three parts (Fig.6, C), the end one having a stem (stalked), 
and the two side divisions having no stems (sessile). Some- 
times the stem of the end division is an inch long, and fre- 
quently it will be no longer than quarter-of-an-inch; but, va- 
riable as the stem is, like a person’s nose, it is always to be 
seen. Another feature is the calyr (Fig. 5, A), which is re- 
flexed, or turned down, while in other Buttercups it is spread- 
ing. Now that you have taken in the chief features of our 
new acquaintance, you are prepared to notice some minor 
marks, You will notice that the plant is hairy, the leaf-stems 
have a furrow, or crease, in them; the corolla, with its five to 
seven yellow petals, is an inch broad; and the plant about a 
foot high. Now you have a warrant for digging after some- 
thing from which the plant has its name. Usually you will 
find among the roots a white, turnip-shaped, bulb-like body, 
about the size of a common marble, but not always. It is not 
a true bulb, but like that of the Dahlia, containing nourish- 
ment for the sustenance of the plant. ‘The Buttercups which 
have no such storehouses seem to find no difficulty in getting 
a living. Our plant blossoms from May to July. 

NoTE.—May 7. The woods and meadows in front of the Dorchester 
Station, on the New York and New-Kngland, railroad’ produce a great 
variety of wild flowers. To-day were tound, within the area of a few 
square rods, the Marsh Marigold, Cinquefoil, Wild Strawberry, Wood 
Anemone, Rue-Anemone, arrow-leaved Violet (Viola Sagitta) biola cu- 
cullata, and Dandelion, and many of each species. Nearer the station 
were found the mature catkins of the White Birch, Sweet Fern, and Brit- 


tle Willow. All grow near the road, and there are ;no fences to pass. 
The fare by rail from Boston and intermediate stations is five cents. 


FIGURE 6. 


VARIETIES. 


— A debtor being asked why he went into bankruptcy, re- 
plied: ** Well, my liabilities were large, my inabilities numer- 
ous, and my probabilities unpromising; and so I thought 1’d 
do as my neighbors do.”’ 


— It took a Harvard student only two years to conquer Latin, 
but he was four years learning how to throw the lariat so as to 
enable him to earn thirty dollars per month on a Texas ranche. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


— An American traveler in Galway saw a pig in a peasant’s 
house, and he said: ‘‘ Why do you have this pig in there ?”’ 
**Shure,’’ said he of Galway, ‘‘ the house has all the convayn- 
ances that a raysonable pig requoires.”’ 


— “Sam, you are not honest. Why do you put all the good 
peaches on the top of the measure and the little ones below ?”’ 
“*Same reason, sah, dat makes de front ob your house all 
marble, and the back gate chiefly slop-bar’], sah.’ 


— An Englishman was boasting to a Yankee that they had 
a book in the British Museum which was owned by Cicero. 
“That ain’t nothin’,” retorted the Yankee; “in the museum 
in Boston they’ve got the lead-pencil that Noah used to check 
off the animals with that went into the ark.” 


— A company of Vassar girls were found by a professor 
fencing with broomsticks in the gymnasium. He reminded 
the young ladies that such an accomplishment would not aid 
them in securing husbands. “It will help us to keep them in 
order,”’ replied one of the girls.” —Ez. 


— College professor (to junior, who has been taking advan- 
tage of his absent-mindedness): ‘‘ Young man, I find on look- 
itg over the records that this makes the fifth time in two years 
that you have been granted leave of absence to attend your 
grandmother’s funeral.’’—Queen’s Coll. Jour. " 


— Carrie, two years and a half old, looking out of the window 
in a snow-storm, says: “‘Oh! see all the dirt coming down 
here!” Her little brother, two years older, replies: *‘ That 
isn’t dirt; that’s snow.” ‘Snow? why, I fought the angels 
were a-sweeping Heaven.’”’ After a moment’s silence, her 
brother says: ‘‘ Mamma, if she finks that’s the dirt of Heaven, 
what you s’pose she finks the clean part is?” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
doa in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 


My blood can hardly keep from boiling over, asI read the 
discussions on corporal punishment. I know of nothing that 
will crush a teacher so quickly as to be compelled to meet the 
insults of impudent scholars without any mode of redress. 

While I believe that punishment may be reduced to a mini- 
mum by the teacher who knows how to keep children em- 
ployed, yet that minimum becomes a terrible factor in a school 
if no restraint is placed upon the pulpil. Among all the expe- 
dients recommended, one of the worst is putting off the pun- 
ishment of the pupil till the next day. In what kind of a 
frame of mind must that pupil be for study when he knows 
that he must be punished. the next morning ? 

I can the better explain my position by relating my recent 
experience while visiting a school as supervisor. It was a 
hard school, but as I entered the room, I at once observed an 
air of quiet industry throughout the school, which rather sur- 
prised me. On inquiry after school, the teacher stated as fol- 
lows: ‘*When I commenced the term, I had two youngsters 
who bid defiance to the wholesome regulations of the school. 
I punished very little, but felt that I must make an example 
of them, or my school would be ruined. I took one by the 
collar and stretched him over my table, back side up, and with 
a flat ruler I placed the punishment on the basal portion of his 
body in such a way that he could not sit comfortably for two 
or three days; neither did he dare to say anthing about it to 
the other scholars, through fear of being laughed at. I served 
the other in the same way, and that is all the punishment I 
have had occasion to inflict during the term.”’ ENTITY. 


— 


BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS IN SCHOOL. 


I wonder if half the teachers in town or country, who are 
not advised to use supplementary reading in school, guess the 
good they might do by introducing it. It would open their 
eyes to its necessity, to inquire in school as to the kind and 
amount of literature seen by the scholars during the week. 
In some country districts the list would be confined to the 
Farmer’s Almanac, and perhaps one local paper. In some of 
the city schools, on the contrary, might be found constant 
readers of all sorts of current sensational literature. Then 
there are the fortunate children whose reading is selected and 
sifted at home, until they see only the best juvenile matter 
published. 

A teacher in one of the Boston public schools recently ques- 
tioned her class as to the number and kind of weekly papers 
seen by them, and was completely surprised at the response. 
Saturday Night, Ledger, sensational story-papers, the and a half 
dozen names of which she never had heard, but which suggested 
tales of love and adventure, blood, and vengeance, formed the 
list. The girls were familiar with Mrs. Southworth’s heroes 
and heroines, while the boys boldly confessed having devoured 
innumerable dime novels. Can any one overestimate the ben- 
efit of having children, especially those who are not under the 
best home-influences, made acquainted with fine character 
through the medium of books, or condemn too severely the 
association with fictitious convicts and assassins? Fiction has 
for the imaginative young a stronger and more vivid reality 
than reality itself, the more so that their every-day life is not 
apt to open out in a series of surprises and cleverly-arranged 
denouements like those of stories, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the strong impression made by it should be for 
good, 

In one of the public schools a large amount of work is being 
done to this end. Besides the exercise of general reading, in 
which the three upper classes take part, learning to judge the 
best books, to criticise justly, and talk freely of them, there 
are other branches tending to the same result. The lowest 
class, composed of young children, has a reading-club of its 
own, which meets for half an hour after school, once a week. 
No one is admitted who does not pledge herself to be present 
at all the readings, and if one is absent without good and 
sufficient reason, or very frequently, her name is dropped, 
and she is no longer a member. When I visited the 
club it was composed of twenty-three members,—all girls,— 
and they sat with folded hands listening to Dolly Dimple, 
showing the greatest interest and delight, and evidently appre- 
ciating the best points of the story. 

That is the beginning of the work. In higher classes there 
is oceasionally a half-hour’s talk about books, each pupil tell- 
ing what she has lately read. When the experiment was first 
tried, the teacher said that nearly a dozen pupils, whose par- 
ents had never taken a book from the public library, came to 
her to learn the steps necessary for doing so, and that the run 
on books became fast and furious. The lessons were not neg- 
lected, and no one was encouraged to read rapidly or mention 
more than one book in a week. It was evident that some read 


from emulation, in order to have as much to say in the class 
as their neighbors, but a good habit formed from a poor motive 
is still a habit formed. The teacher suggested certain books, 
Alice in Wonderland, Alice Through the Looking-Glass, Miss 
Alcott’s, and Mrs. Whitney’s stories, and as a reward for es- 
pecially hard or careful work in school, took a half-hour now 
and then for reading aloud a story from Aunt’s Jo's Scrap 
Bag, or the Wonder Book. If she proposed remaining fifteen 
minutes after the time for dismissal, the hands came quickly 
up in approval, and everyone stayed cheerfully. 

Of course, there could be little criticism of books done by 
girls from eleven to fifteen years of age, but the teacher always 
insisted on several things,—that they should know the author 
of the book; be able to mention something else written by him 
or her; tell, if possible, why they liked or disliked it, and men- 
tion the characters which pleased them most. Such informal 
conversation lays the foundations of criticism, without the 
slightest suspicion on the part of the pupils that they are being 
taught. A habit of reading and sifting the daily news to learn 
the most important, can be easily cultivated by encouraging 
pupils to bring in items of interest. It need not be made an 
exercise to be given at stated times. 

If aclass in geography is studying a grand division of the 
earth, it may better be interested in learning its present history 
than the state of affairs in the past. In the school mentioned 
above, one girl recently brought in a paper containing a letter 
from the Congo river, giving news of Stanley; another spoke 
of affairs in South America, which led to explanations as to 
the cause and progress of the war. Southern Africa has been 
discussed, and the death of the czar lead to a talk about 
Russia. 

It takes time, of course, and demands that the teacher shall 
be wide awake as well as the scholars, but the result is quite 
worth the pains taken to accomplish it. * 


HINTS ON SPELLING REFORM. 


Reading the other day an article on the reform in our spelling, 
I was struck very forcibly with the idea that our efforts toward 
this reform might be best directed toward words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin especially, though some of Latin and Greek deri- 
vation might admit of some changes in the same direction. 

Having at hand an old translation of Lucretius, by Cruch, 
which was much esteemed in its day (1683). I have been en- 
abled to present a few words which are simply spelled, both 
phonetically and authoritatively. On account of limited space 
I can but introduce a few, but arranging them in a certain 
order, some principle of spelling may be easily established. 

First: words in which the final vowel is dropped. Judg, 
darksom, unwelcom, wedg, lodg, chast, wast, tast, outshon, 
hast, schem, etc.; pl. eys (sing. ey ?). 

Second: past participles in ‘ed’ changed to ‘t,’ final con- 
sonant not doubled. Chapt, leapt, crept (as we have now), 
blusht, nourisht, perisht, finisht, wisht, matcht, parcht, 
scorcht, mixt, and its compounds ; prest, and its compounds; 
confest, blest (as with us), tost, askt, learnt, swoln (as with 
us occasionally) laught, like ‘taught,’ ete. Possest = ‘ pos- 
sessed.’ 

Third: vowels and consonants dropped. Steddy, mony, 
hony, hudle, dazle, spungy, watry, entring, hindring, thun- 
dring, medling, strengthning, etc., after the analogy of light- 
ning; scatterd, hurld, immensly, iland for the nonsensical 
‘island,’ tho for ‘ though,’ and thro for ‘through.’ Then we 
have swan for ‘swain.’ — 

All these and many similar words were in general use two 
hundred years ago, and in introducing these changes we do 
but go back to the days of our fathers. Besides, as in those 
days, the final ‘ed’ was always sounded as we hear it now 
intoned by fashionable preachers; our ancestors had more 
reason for retaining it; but as it is seldom sounded now, and 
as even in the old poets it was elided, and the elision made 
good by an apostrophe, or a‘t’ with an apostrophe before it, 
we have adouble necessity for not employing it further. The 
only difficulty remains, as to how a long vowel is to be distin- 
guished froma short. Forexample, if we write hav for ‘ have,’ 
we know the vowel is short; but if we employ behav for ‘ be- 
have,’ hom for ‘home,’ tun for ‘ tun,’ or ‘tune,’ how shall we 
be able to distinguish between the proper sounds of the vowel ? 

As to the change of ph into /, little difficulty is apparent, as 
the Spanish and Italians invariably adopt that practice ? 

Providence, April 26, 1881. F. C. C. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


“Tue JOURNAL comes like the face of a friend, and is as 
welcome. I take five educational journals, and itis the cream 
of all.” LILLIAN F. Hoxie, 

Fort Scott, Kan. 

“‘T think THE JOURNAL grows better every year, and I 
have had an opportunity to judge, for I have taken it from the 
beginning. I could not teach successfully without it, I 
think.”’ A. DEW. PEARCE, 

Paxton, Mass. 

JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is a really national jour- 
nal. I had just subscribed for another educational jour- 
nal, and thought it hardly worth while to take more than 
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one; but reading your paper has done much to make me like 
the ‘ Yankees,’ whom we have been accustomed to think we 
should only hate. At all events, I covet your (Yankee) ad- 
mirable national, social, and moral qualities as the ‘ best 
gifts.’”’ m. R. ATKINSON, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA AND ACROSTIC: 97 LETTERS. 


My 7, 4, 28, 36 (or 73), 39, 3, 25, a free city of Germany. 

m.. | 13, 44, 92, 41, 52, 34, one of Tennyson’s Idyls of the 
ng. 

My 50, 8, 10, 15, caused Rome to be set on fire. 

My 14, 43, 6, 33, 20, 48, 12, 69, 18, 31, 11, 52, 34, 84, a 

pleasant picture of the Bible 

My 5, 21, 39, 60, 90, author of ‘* Night Thoughts.”’ 

My 45, 41, 80, 30, 23, 35, one of the Club in Pickwick 

Papers. 

My 44, 22, 89, 25, 16, 37, 54, 77, 70, 45, most eminent of 

American poets. 

My 26, 77, 46, 82, 49, 19, a female character in one of 

Shakespeare’s comedies. 

My 97, 43, 28, 29, 9 (or 17), 71, 28, 2, 1, 23, 59, 43, 65, 

the second king of Rome. 

My 25, 39, 84, 86, 75 (or 87), thrall of Cedric of Rother- 

wood, in Ivanhoe. 

My 42, 19, 44, 59, 13, 3, 79, Doge of Venice in the four- 
teenth century. 

My 55, 93, 61, 18, 12 (or 63) 52, author of Sylva, 

My 18, 62, 91, 95, 79, 89, 69, a German dramatist. 

My 54, 38, 24 (or 53), 85, 76, 42, 32, 58, 14, 64, 51, 27 (or 
78), 80, 68, 74, 72, 77, 81, 95, 40, 3, 83, 94, 47, a cant name 
for the Bank of England. 

My 176, 56, 58, 74, 23, 18, 71, a character in one of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies. 

My 45, 67, 88, 57, 96, 60, 69, 66, 76, 97, hero of a legend, 
who owned a valuable cat. 

My whole is a quotation from Whittier. 

The primals of the several names given above give the name 
of a living American poet, much beloved; and their finals, the 


much beloved and honored by his countrymen. E. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA : 67 LETTERS. 


My 20, 6, 35, 49, 52, 5, 65, 28, 18, 8, 50, 17, 13, 8, 30, 20, 
30, is the name of a queen regent of France. 
My 44, 30, 67, 26, 9, 48, 29, 6, 35, 42, 31, is the name of 
the first man that established a public library. 
My 20, 60, 54, 62, 67, 31, 42, 9, 16, 14, 15, 1, 16, 8, 13, 
31, is one of the seven wonders of the world. 
My 67, 50, 12, 65, 63, 11, 17, 24, 31, is the name of a noted 
ancient queen. 
My 20, 21, 46, 65, 41, 38, 53, 18, 42, 9, is the name of a 
Roman general who led an army against his own country. 
My 13, 44, 30, 45, 55, 47, 37, 9, is the name of a traitor at 
the battle of Thermopylae. 
My 34, 33, 64, 13, 23, 60, 3, 26, 45, 7, 9, isthe namegiven 
to the Scotch by the ancient Romans. 
My 47, 1, 6, 49, 30, 18, 9, 10, 11, 57, is the name given to 
the ruler of Persia by his subjects. 
My 44, 13, 63, 30, 34, 55, 66, 9, is one of Shakespeare’s 
lays. 
. My 6, 8, 23, 65, 31, 19, 7, is the name of an English writer 
of the 18th century. 
My 34, 59, 45, 5, 64, 2, 48, 47, 32, 20, 4, 61, 8, 45, 40, is 
the name of a French herojne. 
My 44, 16, 30, 56, 24, 66, 15, 67, is a famous battle of the 
hundred years’ war. 
My 12, 32, 64, 44, 16, 17, 66, 3, 37, is the name of one of 
the Muses. 
My 20, 37, 34, 43, 27, 44, 9, is the name of the founder of 
Athens. 
My 34, 39, 65, 67, 25, 10, 58, 22, 37, 67, the name of a 
victim of ostracism. 
My 7, 42, 12, 6, 44, 60, 17, 44, 26, 54, 26, 42, 67, thename 
of one of the seven kings of Rome. 
My 36, 24, 64, 55, 30, 11, 12, 44, 66, 61, 7, the name of a 
man who dealt fairly with the Indians. 
My 55, 13, 19, 22, 24, 8, 6, 67, the name of a brave general 
in the Persian war. 
My whole is a familiar couplet from Pope. 
Tileston Normal School, Wilmington, N.C. 


M. Hawes. 


CHARADE, 


It were as well not to be as to be my first; it were as well to 
be my first as to be without my second; yet none of us are 
without my first, but we shall all sometime be my first. When 
that time shall come, then my second will be my first, and 
would be said by punsters tobe my whole. Remove my second 
from my first, also from my second, and then are they alike; 
My whole receives many favors. Sam, THE DUNCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APLIL 28, 


EntGMA.—Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee: 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 


Rrpp.ze.—A whale. 


Prize.—For the best original puzzle other than a numer- 
ical.enigma, contributed to this department during the month 
of May, we offer a copy of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. 


Prize AwaRp.—For the best numerical e a received 
during the month of April, we award the prize, Bricks With- 
out Straw, to “ E. O. P.’? Montpelier, Vt. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Puzzlesin the JouURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, of April 21, have been answered as follows: Enigma, by 
J. B. Devins, New York, and “C.,”’ Bangor, Me.; Hidden 
Countries, by ‘‘ A., Allegheny, Penn. 


name of an American warrior and statesman, not Ww also 
Pp, 
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Tue State Teachers’ Association of Ohio will be held 
June 28, 29, and 30, at the close of which many of the 
members will probably attend the great meeting of the 
American Institute, at St. Albans, Vt., July 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and then take a trip to Atlanta to the National Educa- 
tional Association, which commences July 21. Ohio is 
always in luck, from statesmen to school-men, or vice 
versa. Weare quite sure that there will be a special 
Ohio train to both meetings. May there be room for 
one more. 


— 


Scoot officers and teachers should send us the 
freshest news relating to their schools, institutes, asso- 
ciations, etc., etc. Brief reports of important papers 
and educational movements are always acceptable. 
Send at once, as soon as the matter comes to your 
knowledge, and we will give it publicity. Personals 
are appreciated. Make your notes brief but compre- 
hensive. When we publish a daily we shall have room 
for full reports, which just mow must be condensed. 
Be sure that Toe JourNAL gets the earliest news, and 
we will keep you posted. 


Tre On10 IpEA oF A COLLEGE.— 


‘*1, There should be the four regular classes in full operation. 

‘*2. The college course should comprise four years of solid 
work, with fifteen recitations per week. 

“3, The minimum of requirements for admission to the 
freshman class should be, besides the common English branches 
from two to tbree years of Latin study with daily recitations, 
two years of Greek with daily recitations, and Algebra to quad- 
ratic equations.” 


Under these limitations, which we must confess are 
none too high for the dignity of an institution with 
collegiate rank, are numbered the following: Ohio Uni- 
versity, Dennison University, Ohio State University, 
Cincinnati University, Wooster University, Otterbein 
University, Baldwin University, Wesleyan University, 
Western Reserve College, Kenyon College, Marietta 
College, Hiram College, Antioch College, Oberlin Col- 
lege, St. Xavier’s College, Wittenberg College; and 
several others stand at the door of the Association for 


universities would do more for the higher education of 
the people under such circumstances than a multitude 
of small, weak, and dependent schools, whose chief 
excellence is in a loud-sounding name. The country 
needs superior training and more advanced scholarship 
as the desideratum of an educational advance, and we 
cannot get that by the too-rapid multiplication of small 
colleges, established it may be to perpetuate a name, 
and continued for the sake of ekeing out the income of 
a small endowment. 


GENERAL Earon has issued a circular showing the 
comparative statistics of elementary education in fifty 
principal countries of the world. We quote those 
which have one million pupils or over, in the order of 
pupils in school : 

Pupils. 


Countries. Population. 


1. United States, . 50,152,866 9,424,086 
2. France, . 936,905,788 4,716,935 
3. Prussia,. . . . 25,742,404 4,007,776 
4. England & Wales, 25,165,336 3,710,883 
5. Japan, . . 84,245,323 2,162,962 
6. Austria, 21,752,000 2,134,683 
7. Italy, 26,801,000 1,931,617 
8. Hungary, 15,666,000 1,559,636 
9. Spain, . 16,507,000 1,410,000 
10. Russia, . 78,500,000 1,213,325 
11. Ireland 5,411,416 1,031,995 


It will be seen that America and Ireland have the 
largest ratio of pupils to population, — about 1 to 5, 
while Russia shows the smallest ratio,—about 1 to 65. 


EpvcaTIon, the new bimonthly, has achieved a success 
during its first year which its warmest friends scarcely 
expected. The questions were asked, “ Will it pay ?” 
“ Will teachers and others contribute?” “Will they 
subscribe liberally?” Some doubted, others had con- 
fidence. Some said it will spoil the JourNAL or Ep- 
ucATION. Others predicted financial loss and suspen- 
sion. Thus hope and fear had their sway, and the pub- 
lisher entered upon his work with faith and confidence 
in the teaching fraternity, and has not been disap- 
pointed, and the bimonthly magazine will come to oc- 
cupy a prominent place in pedagogic literature. Num- 
ber V., May-June, is one possessing unusual attrac- 
tions. The Daily Graphic of New York says: 


“‘ The last number of EpucATION shows that it has gathered 
about it a staff of thoroughly competent writers for the discus- 
sion of educational problems, both high and low.” 


T. M. Jones, headmaster of William Penn} Charter 
School, Philadelphia, writes : 


** After a careful perusal of the May-June number of Epu- 
CATION, I am bound to state that the magazine is moving 
toward its ideal. Accept my hearty congratulations.” 


VoL, I.— May- June, 1881. No. 5.—Conrenrts. 
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is now passing through a try- 


the college. His spirit and temper soon began to be- 
tray arbitrary and ill-advised plans of action, and the 
government of the College became odious to faculty and 
students, so much so that the president has been for 
several years the object of the most scandalous treat- 
ment by the students, and he has been helpless to re- 
strain or control these expressions of disfavor. To such 
an extreme has this treatment been carried that he has 
been made the butt of ridicule, sarcasm, and insult, in 
and out of college, to such an extent as to excite the 
pity even of those who did not sympathize with his 
treatment of the students and members of the faculty. 
It would be a long story to recite the events which have 
led twenty of the most conservative professors of this 
old and honored college,—men who have grown grey in 
the service of their alma mater,—to petition the trustees 
to hear the grievances which have been offered by stu- 
dents and faculty, and to consider what action should 
be taken in this extreme case. The president refuses 
to resign, and asks a hearing, which should be and will 
be granted him, fairly and impartially. Meanwhile the 
college suffers greatly, and whatever may be the out- 
come of the examination, President Bartlett’s use- 
fulness is at an end, and his resignation must soon 
follow, or he will be deserted by his faculty and stu- 
dents, and the ancient and noble seat of learning will 
be at the mercy of its rivals, who will draw away the 
disaffected in this unhappy conflict. Dr. Bartlett is 
undoubtedly an able man, but his fitness for the pres- 
idency of a college has been questioned from the first 
by those who knew him best. The present condition 
of affairs is said to be due to his unpractical and unrea- 
sonable methods of handling young men, and the friends 
of the college will need to look promptly and carefully 
into the merits of the case, and see to it that the insti- 
tution receives the least possible detriment from this 
trial. 


WE see, by the Springfield Republican, that Hamp- 
den County, Mass., still keeps ahead in handling the 
matter of youthful vagrancy. A dozen years ago, 
when a member of the school board of Cincinnati, O., 
we cast our vote to send a committee to observe the 
workings of the Springfield (Mass.) vagrant law. Now 
the county has built a spacious truant-school, with an 
annex of land and shops, and every loose-jointed, scape- 
grace of a boy under fourteen who can’t be persuaded 
to keep off the streets or stop “ playing hookey,” finds 
himself inside this useful institution for a year of good 
schooling and training in hard work. Our Southern 
friends might, perhaps, take a lesson from Yankeedom 
in this matter of dealing with the chronic laziness and 
vagrancy which so afflict their troubled land. “ Bull- 
dozing,” like many other things that have been abused, 
has its uses; if only the “Bulldoser” is the “right 
man in the right place.” And his right place is on the 
seat of the Justice of Peace, enforcing a vigorous law 
for the suppresion of vagrancy in towns, and tramping 
in the open country. ‘The cause of the majority of the 
murders that give an evil name to the South is the in- 
corrigible habit of loafing about city bar-rooms and 
cross-road grog-shops by crowds of idle boys and young 
men of all colors and grades of respectability, and the 
apparent inability of the reputable portion of society to 


ing ordeal quite unusual to any of our quiet New-Eng- 
land institutions. It has developed some phases peculiar 
and remarkable. President Bartlett has been at its, 
head since the death of President Smith. His cssenion| 


admission. It seems tous a wise policy to reduce rather 
than increase the number of institutions granting colle- 
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strong, stalwart theologian of the orthodox school to the 
scholarship, learning, and ability of the body of New- 


to the presidency was regarded as the introduction of a 


control the movements of the lazy, vagrant, and quarrel- 
some class. Just now there is a great interest develop- 
ing, through the South, in the direction of a law to 
shut up the liquor-shops. Several of their legislatures 
have wrestled manfully with this problem during the 
past winter. If our Southern friends would push the 
elementary free school, till every district afforded rea- 


giate titles, by adopting the policy recommended by England college presidents. He was received cordially sonable facilities for the education of their igboring 
President Garfield and indorsed by Dr. McCosh; by trustees, faculty, and students, as a man who would classes, white and colored, till the age of twelve years, 


namely, to make a number of these and kindred col- 
leges first-class preparatory schools with first rank, and 


add new honors to a college which had been the birth- 
place of so many illustrious men. Dr. Bartlett had not. 


with reasonable academical facilities for the training of 
children desiring a superior education and some provis- 


give to their graduates the ability to add to the charac-| been very long at his post before he showed a marked ion for industrial drill,—the country would sustain 


ter and scholarship of those whose survival proves them’ 


opposition to the Chandler Scientific School, and treated 


them in the most vigorous measures to suppress the 


to be the fittest for collegiate work. One or more great it as a hindrance to the normal and legitimate work of curse of laziness, truancy, and tramping which now 
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afflicts their beautiful country like the Egyptian plague 
of lice. There is no rightful liberty of any man, in 
this Republic, to make himself a tramp, a loafer, or a 
candidate for any of the distinctions of rascality. The 
sooner the responsible people of every State act upon 
this propositionJand make the vagrant’s highway the 
hardest “Jordan” to travel, and the great multitude 
now thronging that “broad road” to destruction is vig- 
orously led in at “the strait gate and narrow way” of 
hard work and obedience to law, the better will it be 
for all races, and “ all sorts and conditions of men.” 


Dr. James C. Jackson, the eminent physician- 
in-chief of Our Home Hygienic Institute, at Dansville, 
N. Y., celebrated his 70th birthday March 28, 1881, by 
a remarkable address, illustrative not only of the grand 
principles of living which he has preached and prac- 
tised for so many years, but also showing the vigor of 
mind and body of a man who was given over to die 
more than forty years ago, and who has been continued 
to do a noble life-work this many years. Speaking of 
his physical health, he says : e 


Partaking, as I do very largely, of my mother’s physical 
characteristics, notwithstanding my father was an invalid, I 
ought to have lived these seventy years free from ailment, 
illness, sickness, or chronic disease of any kind; and on this 
day be able to appear before you with hair brown and silky 
and abundant, with face unwrinkled or distorted by pain. 
For, if to have started in life with constitutional endowment 
sufficient to sustain me and leave me to-day what I am, not- 
withstanding I have not seen in sixty years sixty consecutive 
conscious minutes during which I have not been really so suf- 
fering from disease as to make the pain by reason of it hard 
to bear, what might I not fairly infer would to-day be my phys- 
ical condition, if during these threescore years I had had, as 
just as well as not I might have had, uninterrupted good 

ealth ? 

How I have sighed and cried and prayed and pined all these 
sixty years for health, and never got it,—never shall get it till 
I get to the land where the inhabitants, none of them, ever 
say, ‘I am sick.”’ 

There were four essential mistakes made with me after birth 

1. I was put to study at the 
kept to it till my health fled 
years old, never to return. 

2. When, from violation of the laws of life and health, I be- 
came sick, my dear father, who was an eminent allopathic 
physician, medicated me powerfully. 

3. At eleven years of age I was permitted to establish the 
habit of chewing tobacco. 

4. I was allowed to eat as I pleased, both as regarded quan- 
tity and quality. 


Of the ideas concerning life and health which have 
had their birth and development in Dr. Jackson’s most 
successful practice, the following synopsis, given in this 
address, are worthy of universal acceptance, and we 
trust that our distinguished friend at the head of Our 
Home-on-the-Hillside will live long to explain and en- 
force them : 


1. It is, that God having made human beings alive, intends 
them to live, and not die till their time comes. 

2. It is, that every human being comes into life with a defi- 
nite capability to live, and that till this is used up, his time to 
die cannot come. 

_ 3. It is, that the working of this constitutional capability 
into capacity, and so into available force whereby to live, is 
under law or laws, 

4, It is, that these laws, if unobstructed, will work with un- 
erring a to the end sought, and that no human being 
will ever die till his proper time if | are not interfered with. 

5. It is, that natural conditions of living insure health with 
mathematical certainty; and that sickness always arises from 
a violation of these conditions, self-imposed or super-imposed. 

6. It is, that whenever sickness occurs, — no matter what its 
form, or with whom,—the true remedy, and the only sure one, 
is to bring the sick person into natural conditions, and keeping 
him there, give to his vitality, which is the only curative prop- 
erty or force, opportunity to work up his restoration. 

7. It is, that in every case of disease, no matter what, so the 
person is recoverable under such arrangements as will allow 
a wieiily of the patient to operate freely, he or she will 

well. 

8. It is, that sanitary science has of late declared that eighty- 
five per cent. of the diseases of which persons die are prevent- 
able, and that only a very small percentage of such diseases 
can properly be called deadly. 

9. Hence it follows, that when a human being is taken sick 

With a disease which from its nature does not endanger life 
4nd cannot kill him, it follows logically and inevitably, that if 
uninterfered with, his vitality will stand the strain, and he 
Will get well. 
10. It is, that when a person, having a disease that is not in 
its nature deadly, nevertheless dies, it must be because he has 
hot vitality to live, or because of an intervening or interfering 
force which kills him, 

ll. It is, that so many men, women, and children die annu- 
ally in this country, who, being sick with diseases confessedly 
not deadly, and — <4 to all appearance are plentifully supplied 
With vitality to live, I felt called to prepare myself, by close 
review of my early studies of medicine and thorough prepar- 


of two and a half years, and 
rom me, before I was twelve 
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ation in a medical college, to teach and practice as best I might, 
this grand idea whose magnitude and comprehensiveness are 
yet to change the entire relations of mankind to life on earth. 


DISCONTENTED WITH HIS SPHERE. 


“TI wonder if they’ll be any happier for all this,” 
sighed a charming little lady as we showed her some 
photographs of General Armstrong’s Indian boys, after 
twelve months of training, at Hampton School. “I 
wonder if it’s a good thing to take these people out of 
their own sphere? Won’t they be discontented with 
their lot?” Inasmuch as one segment of the young 
Sioux warrior’s “sphere” is that part of his enemy’s 
head encircled by the scalping-knife, it may be that 
both parties, in the long run, would be more content if 
Young Bear’s-Heart should become permanently dis- 
contented with that sphere of operations. Our little 
lady lives in the far South-west : but right in the heart 
of old Boston, we have been told, with painful reitera- 
tion, that the great danger of New England is elevat- 
ing young Ireland, including his sister, out of the 
Hibernian sphere. That venerable political boss, 
Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, is distressed with the 
prospect of educating the African brother into discon- 
tent with his present lot. It may be that it was of 
this style of statesman that General Grant spoke to us, 
one day, in the White House, “ There’s too much read- 
ing and writing, now, to suit some men at the other end 
of Pennsylvania avenue.” A dear lady, over in Eng- 
land, voiced the same complaint, when she said to us, 
with a sort of gentle dismay, — “ Why, dear me, if we 
send our servant-girls to school, we shall find them, 
some day, reading the speeches of John Bright”! So, 
all the way from Texas to Sheffield, there runs the 
apprehension that, somehow, this new notion of univer- 
sal education is to fill the lower three-quarters of the 
human race with a perilous discontent with its own 
sphere in life. 

But it occurs to us that all Texas, fifty years ago, 
was a wilderness, and would have been one to-day, had 
not Sam Houston and several hundred thousand more 
enterprising young fellows from America and Europe 
been so discontented with their home sphere that they 
braved the perils and fought the battles of a new coun- 
try to find elbow-room in a larger world. Where 
would Tennessee and Kentucky, with their children of 
the Southwest, have been, if not for the discontented 
youth of old Virginia and the Carolinas, who, seventy- 
five years ago, toiled over the wild mountain-paths in 
imminent danger from the savage, to carve out new 
homes in the valley of the Mississippi? The discon- 
tent of New England peopled western New York; and 
the Northwest and the Pacific slope, are the splen- 
idid children of the uneasiness of the people of all na- 
tions with the sphere allotted them by their superiors. 
The American Republic was born and nurtured in the 
discontent of these very toiling millions, who, accord- 
ing to our good friends, ought to have been content 
with the lot in life provided by the kings, lords, and 
bishops the other side of the sea. In fact, about every 
good thing achieved in this world is the child of dis- 
content; and St. Paul puts the case, in its last issue 
when he says, “If in this life only we had hope, we 
should be of all men most miserable.” 

It is so easy to make theories about children, young or 
old. We fondly imagine that our eye has pierced to 
the center and measured the rounded orb of human 
possibility. But we forget that every little child is 
himself, plus the Almighty God who underlies him, as 
the ocean lifts up its tiniest drop of spray, and all 
things are possible to every man when he gets in line 
of God’s eternal law. So it is that every human crea- 
ture lives in a discontent that goads him on to higher 
things. If we give every child his fair chance at the 
world, his discontent with his present lot will push him 
on to better achievements in a broader sphere. If we 
leave him to wrestle with his torment down in the 
for him to rise above it and enlarge his sphere by be- 
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dark cavern of ignorance, no man can predict what the 
explosion will be. It is better that Hibernian discon- 
tent should show itself in the flashy millinery of the 
pretty Boston servant-girls than in shooting and “ Boy- 
cotting” landlords in old Ireland. Young Africa, 
however airy, in a Mississippi school-room is safer than 
with firebrand and knife in San Domingo. In short, 
there is only one alternative, — Hducate the masses of 
men into the intelligent discontent that finds its way 
toward the light, or leave it with the blind discontent 
that hurls society itself into an abyss of black destruction. 

Indeed, is it not a little queer, to hear Christian peo- 
ple in America coolly wondering that the lower orders 
of men are not content with their lot? One would think 
there were some things with which an American citi- 
zen, a child of God, and an heir of immortality, had no 
business to be content! No man in this country has 
the right to be content with poverty, ignorance, super- 
stition, or any low condition of life, while it is possible 
coming a wiser and better man. In short, the Ameri- 
can idea is to give every child his full chance, and leave 
him, under God, to fashion his own sphere and be there- 
with content. 


DRIFT. 


— The new Educational Commission for the West has 
wisely decided to run its own machine in the establishment of 
schools in Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. Already sup- 
plies are coming in, schools are being organized, and workers 
going forth into all these territories. There is no more im- 
pestens work now on hand than bafiling the machinations of 

ormonism and Jesuitism for the possession of this vast 
realm toward the sunset. 

— The conservative old State of North Carolina is almost 
throwing up its heels in a lively new movement for public 
schools. The recent Legislature levied an additional tax for 
education, established county superintendency, and voted sev- 
eral normal schools. There is a proposition to send a compe- 
tent agent to larger towns, to organize schools in the best way 
for the present use of the people. North Carolina has been 
far back in the rear in education, but there is amazing ‘‘ bot- 
tom ”’ in the old State, and we look for great results from its 
present waking-up. 

— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, is now on his re- 
turn trip homeward; at the present writing, visiting the white 
and colored schools in and around Jackson, Miss, His jour- 
ney included a 1500-mile tour in Texas, in which all its large 
cities were visited, and a three weeks’ sojourn in New Orleans. 
It will be impossible for him to carry out his plan of going 
through the Eastern Atlantic States this spring. The few 
coming weeks will be spent in Northern Alabama and Geor- 
gia, probably finishing work for the season at Atlanta. Every- 
where he has been received with a welcome so hearty, and so 
much has been given him to do that the only embarrassment 
has been the inability to multiply himself by a score to meet 
the innumerable demands. The great Southern front-door is 
now wide open, and every man and woman is hailed as a 
friend who comes, in a good spirit, to consult with her best 
people on the welfare of her children. Mr. Mayo hopes, after 
a short summer rest of a few weeks, to renew his work in the 
autumn, on the Atlantic coast. 

—It may be a hard thing to say, but we are afraid it is too 
true, that almost every objection to the education of the whole 
people is, at the bottom, an assertion of personal selfishness 
disguised under some high-sounding name. Mr. A is con- 
cerned that the lower classes may be ‘kept in their own 
sphere,”’ that his special position may be undisturbed. The 
‘‘Upper Ten” does not know what will happen if the “‘com- 
mon herd” isput to school. The élite of literature and science 
are too well satisfied with the present deal to desire that a 
great mob of upstart critics and thinkers should be raised up 
to jostle them from their stools. The present owners of mil- 
lions are seldom concerned that the ‘lower orders should 
become skilled workmen, and challenge their methods of busi- 
ness. So it goes; every man on horseback concerned to keep 


his own seat at all hazards. Meanwhile, the country, human- 
ity, God, are chiefly concerned that the best should be upper- 
most, and the way to achieve that is to give every child the 
ey for that education which is the one grand chance 
in life. 


— The teachers of Franklin and Hampshire counties, Mas- 
sachusetts, will hold their annual meetings at Greenfield, May 
27 and 28. Sec. Dickinson is one of the speakers. 

— The Bristol Co. meeting at New Bedfor , last Saturday, 
was very large and enthusiastic. The report has not reached 
us as we go to press. It will appear next week. 

— The Fairfield County (Conn.) Teachers’ Assoc. meets at 
Southport, May 20 and 21. 


| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUTLINES OF THE History OF ART. By Dr. Wilhelm Liibke, 
Professor at the Polytechnic Institute, and atthe Art School 
in Stuttgart. A new Translation from the Seventh German 


Edition. Edited by Clarence Cook. Intwovolumes. Fully : 
illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. For sale by full in its statements o 


Estes & Lauriat, Boston. Price, $7.50. 


ject under consideration, not by committing the problem and 
its accompanying drawing to memory, but by a clear compre- 
hension of the principles involved in its solution, so that sim- 
ilar problems can be as easily solved as the one given as an 
example. We know of no manual on the subject so clear and 
f principles and in its solutions of prob- 
‘lems, and so practical in the objects selected for study. It 


American students of art will find in these two volumes a Will be of great value to all studious young artizans. 


work which has been indorsed by the leading teachers and 


friends of art-culture in Germany and England. It has gone ‘Tur Grapuic SysTeM OF PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. By 


through seven editions since it was first published in Germany. 


The present edition is designed specially for students, and its 
great merit commend it to their careful study. The first vol- 
ume has an exhaustive introductory chapter on the origin and 
beginnings of art, in which descriptions are given of the primi- 


tivemonuments. Accompanying the descriptive, and historical 


Edwin Shepard and Wm. H. Elston. Complete in six num- 
bers. New York: A. Lovell & Co. Thomas T. Bailey, 32 
Hawley street, New England Agent. Price per dozen, $1.20; 
for introduction, $1.00; sample copies by mail, 10 cents each. 


The distinguishing feature of this new series of writing- 
books is the patent reversible one, the advantage of which is, 


‘that when folded back the book will lie flat on the desk, occu- 


text are beautifully-executed illustrations of the Celtic mon-| ving but half the room of an ordinary writing-book. The 


ument, of the famous stone Circle (Stonehenge) at Salisbury; 
the Arch at Delos, Dolmen, near Poitiers; the Teocalli of 
Guatusco; Cosa de las Monjas at Uxmal; the head of Tiag- 


uanaco; and the vessels and ornaments of the Bronze Period, 


importance of this feature is very great where two pupils sit 
at the same desk. The copies of elementary books are en- 
graved in a large, clear hand. In Book I. all the one and two- 
space letters are introduced singly and in combinations. There 


which were the first developments of artistic growth among are three styles of ruling on each page, which afford the pupils 


the nations. The first book describes and illustrates in detail 
all the Ancient Art of the East ; including the architecture and 
sculpture of the Egyptians, the art of Central Asia, as found 
in Babylon and Ninevah, Persia and Medea; of Western Asia, 
as found among the Phcenicians and Hebrews, and the races 
of Asia Minor; of Eastern Asia, as shown by the architecture 
of the Indians and the sculpture of the Hindoos; and the 
branches of Indian art at Cashmere, Nepal, Java and Pegu, 
China and Japan. 

The second book is devoted to Classic Art. A very in- 
structive and interesting chapter is given to Greek Art, in 
which the architecture of Greece is illustrated at different 
epochs with cuts of buildings and monuments; the plastic art 
and painting is fully discussed and illustrated. A chapter 
each is given to Etruscan and Roman Art, followed by a valu- 
able appendix, in which a very complete idea is given of the 
artistic handicrafts among the ancients. 

The third book presents Medie@val Art,—the early Christian, 
the Mohammedan, and the Romanesque styles. In the second 
volume the discussion of Medizwval Art is continued, and the 
Gothic style is very fully described and illustrated. 


The fourth book presents the Art of Modern Times, its gen- 
eral characteristics; modern architecture, as shown in Italy 
from 1420 to 1800, during the three periods of Easy Renais- 
sance (1420-1500), High Renaissance (1500-1580), Raroque 
style (1600-1800), and their partial introduction into the other 
countries of Europe. Four chapters, profusely illustrated, are 
given to the explanation of Plastic Art in Italy in the 15th and 
16th centuries, in the North during the same periods, also in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The concluding chapter discusses 
Art in the 19th Century, as shown in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. 

An exceedingly wise and sensible note follows by Mr. 
Cook, the editor, suggesting the names and works of many 
eminent artists omitted by the author of the Outlines. He 
justly criticises Professor Liibke for the cavalierly treat- 
ment of America, which has unquestionably made rapid prog- 


ress in artistic culture during the last half-century. The) 


names of Copley, Allston, Stuart, Malbone, and Trumbull 
should have been recognized. An Appendix contains a descrip- 
tion and illustrations of the Di Cesnola collection of antiqui- 
ties from the Island of Cyprus, in the Metropolitan Museum of 
the city of New York. The publishers, Messrs. Dodd & Mead, 
have done their part of the work in issuing this great work 
with excellent taste and generosity to the student public. The 
typography, style of illustrations, paper, and binding show the 
highest type of book-making. 


ELEMENTARY PROJECTION DRAWING: THEORY AND PRAC- 
Tick. ByS. E. Warren, C.E. Fifth Edition. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.50. 

In this newly revised Fifth Edition of this work, Professor 
Warren has introduced a new division on the “ Elements of 
Machines.” The first division treats of projections of simple 
solids, prisms, pyramids, cylinders, cones, and spheres, and 
their intersections and developments, clearly stating the prin- 
ciples involved, and containing problems for solution, as in 
arithmetic. A second division gives the details of masonry, 
wood, and metal constructions, carpentering details, etc., to 
be drawn to scale from measurements. Then follow divisions 
on elementary shadows and shading, containing excellent 
practice, and on isometrical and oblique projections, or me- 
chanical perspective,—easily learned, and very useful. Next, 
the elements of machines are given, including cranks, eccen- 
trics, toothed wheels, screws, etc; and, finally, simple struct- 
ures and machines, a practical summary of the preceding divis- 
ions, with new examples of a steam-pump, an iron bridge, etc. 
The book is prepared as a complete manual for self-instruction 
as well as for use in academies and high schools, and as an 
introduction to higher works, both theoretical and practical. 
The underlying aim of the author in this, and in his other 
books, is to have the student thoroughly understand the sub- 


| measurements at first, and gradually lead them to write upon 
|single lines. In Book II. the loop-letters are taught before the 
capitals are taken up. All the capitals are introduced in their 
simplest form. The pupil is taught to make the simple curves 
before the compound. In Book III. the more difficult capitals 
are introduced in boys’ and girls’ names, and short sentences 
and figures are given. In Book IV. the sentences have been 
selected with the greatest care, in order to illustrate the differ- 
ent styles of letters in their various combinations. Each sen- 
tence is a historical or geographical fact, a pithy apothegm, or 
‘a noble sentiment,—in every instance something valuable. 
| Book V. contains various business forms, introductions and 
‘endings of letters, invitations, etc.; and the pupil is taught 
‘not to depend onthecopy. In Book VI. letter-writing is ana- 
ilytically taught from printed copies. In this Graphic System 
there are no subtle analyses of the various letters, no essays 
on the angle and slope, the intricacies of all of which only be- 
wilder the pupil and are of little practical use. The material 
and workmanship of these books are in every respect first- 
ass. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Physical, Political, and 
Commercial. By William Swinton, Gold-medalist for Geog- 
raphy, Paris Exposition, 1878, and author of Swinton’s Ge- 
ographical Series, Word-Book Series, Outlines of the World’s 
History, etc. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.; Harrison Hume, New-England agent, 14 Milk 
street, Boston. 

This new Grammar-School Geography is intended as the 
higher book of a two-book series, in which either the author’s 
excellent Primary Geography, or his more extended, practical 
Elementary Geography may serve as the introductory manual. 
A careful examination of this new manual shows that the 
author has embodied in it what has been proven by actual 
experience in class-work to be the best in modern methods in 
teaching this subject. He has evidently given consideration 
to the different theories of geographical teaching, and has, we 
think, wisely recognized the fact that physical and political 
geography should be treated as one subject, and the two so 
| blended that the physical attributes and aspects of the globe, 
aud man’s doings on its surface, should be presented to pupils 
not as isolated phenomena, but as a connected whole, Ad- 
mirable special maps of the several grand divisions are fur- 
nished for the study of physical geography, presenting, in 
distinct view, the natural features, the vegetable products, the 
characteristic animals, and its mineral resources. These 
splendid maps present to the eye, by means of relief views, the 
great surface features of the land masses. A series of system- 
atic questions and exercises faces each of the physical maps. 
The political geography, or descriptive text of countries, follows 
the physical geography of the grand divisions, in which are 
given in concise form the facts in regard to the resources, in- 
dustries, commerce, etc. The descriptive text is accompanied 
by well-executed political maps, with questions and varied 
exercises relating to them. Every educator will be pleased 
with the prominence given in this practical text-book to the 
industrial and commercial topics of geography. A compre- 
hensive view of the commerce of the world is given by a map 
showing the one hundred principal seaports, the products 
shipped from each, the steamer routes, sub-marine cables, and 
international lines of telegraphic communication. Each par- 
agraph of the descriptive text is introduced with bold type, 
and arranged in a concise form for memorizing and recitation. 
Numerous carefully-constructed topical synopses are given, to 
facilitate that method of study, and forreviews. The illustra- 
tions are of a high order of merit, and present the beauties of 
landscape, products, occupations, animal and vegetable king- 
doms of the various sections of the world with artistic excel- 
lence. The views of the principal cities are engraved with 
such accuracy and distinctness that a pupil can get a complete 
idea not only of the general plan of each city, but be able to 
locate all of the leading streets, public buildings, ete. Ap- 
pended is an excellent practical system of map-drawing, by 


E. A. and A. C. Apgar, with detailed directions and illustrative 
sketches. Geographical and statistical tables, showing the 
population, in even thousands, of some of the principal cities ; 
hights of principal mountains, and length of the principal 
rivers in the world are also added. The correct pronunciation 
of difficult geographical names is given. In typography, illus- 
tration, and binding it is difficult to see how better mechanical 
execution can be secured than is found in this elegant text-book. 


PorpuLAR HIsSToRY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John Frost, 
Continued to the Inauguration of General Garfield, by John 
G. Shea. Illustrated. New York: R. Worthington. Price, 


cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

This is a book of over five hundred pages, copiously i)lus- 
trated. Many of the full-page illustrations are of rare excel- 
lence. An excellent steel engraving of President Garfield 
forms the frontispiece. The text is written in a very enter- 
taining style, and covers the entire history of the United States, 
from the discovery of America down to the inauguration of 
James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur, on the 4th of March, 
1881. Well-chosen questions are placed at the bottom of each 
page, adapting the work admirably for school purposes, The 
valuable Appendix contains the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, the Amendments to 
the Constitution; tables showing the population of the Amer- 
ican Colonies ; troops employed during the Revolution ; 
a list of presidents of the United States from the adop- 
tiog of the Constitution, their birthplace and term of office; 
the population of the States and Territories according to 
the census of 1880, also the population of the principal cities 
in 1790, 1810, 1830, 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. A very useful 
table of contemporary sovereigns of the Old World, from the 
period of the discovery of America to the present time; and a 
Chronological Table, of unusual completeness, of all the im- 
portant events in the Nation’s history. Taken as a whole, it 
is a work of great merit, whether used as a text-book for 
schools, or as a book for general reading. That portion of the 
volume prepared by Mr. Shea is written with remarkable clear- 
ness and accuracy. We commend it to our readers as a book 


of sterling worth. The price for a work so beautifully illus- 
trated and tastefully bound, containing over five hundred 
pages, is a marvel of cheapness. 


A TEACHER’S MANUALIN ARITHMETIC. For Primary Grades. 
By G. C. Fisher, Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 
Boston: New-England Publishing Co. Price, 40 cents. 


Many inquiries have come to us as to the aim and scope of 
this valuable manual, and we give the author’s own views from 


the preface. He says that,— 

‘“*The waves of innovation and reform, which have thrown 
up supplementary reading on the educational coast, and strewn 
it with pictures to write and talk about, have not yet struck 
the arithmetics. These are mainly the same old-time com- 
pendiums, which, whether prepared by college professors or 


| grammar-school masters, by the principals of academies, high 


schools, or normal schools, appear to have been built down 
from above instead of upfrom below. Their scientific or adult 
arrangement,—we may Call it ‘scientific,’ since it has at least 
the appearance of science, and we may call it ‘ adult,’ since 
it answers very well for adults,—renders them totally unfit for 
children. This little book, originally prepared for my own 
convenience as superintendent of schools, and incorporating 
more or less of the Grube method and the kindergarten, tells 
teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. It is 
not, however,—and the inference must not be drawn from the 
foregoing description,—a new-fangled book, setting at defiance 
all that age and conservatism’defend. The Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of school-room navigation, — ruts and radicalism, — it 
seeks to avoid.” 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By John W. Forney, while he 
was Clerk of the House of Representatives, Secretary of the 
Senate of the U.S., editor of the organ of the Democratic 
party, the Washington Daily Union, from 1851 to 1855, and 
editor of the organ of the Republican party, the Washington 
Daily Chronicle, from 1862 to 1868. Vol. II. Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo, cloth; price, $2.00. 

The first volume of Mr. Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men 
had an immense sale, showing the deep interest taken by the 
people in the personal reminiscences of our leading public men. 
In the present volume are fifty-eight chapters, devoted to 
prominent men of various walks of life. The author shows a 
kindly spirit toward men of all parties, and a sincere desire to 
do justice tothe motives, of whatever rank, religion, party, or 
country. Among the prominent names presented, are James 
W. Nye, the humorous orator; Edward Everett, the classic 
orator; Richard Rush, the diplomatist; Robert F. Stockton, 
the successful sailor and explorer; George Bancroft, the his- 
torian; the Governors during the War of the Rebellion, North 
and South; Meagher, the Irish orator; Benj. F. Butler, the 
versatile lawyer; the great editors, Greeley, Raymond, and 
others; W. H. Seward, Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, the 
American Presidents and members of Cabinets, and many 


others. No one interested in public affairs, and the men who 


have been identified as prominent in them, can fail to enjoy 
Mr. Forney’s interesting sketches and anecdotes. 


OUTLINE OF ELocuTION ; and, Comprehensive Manual of 
Principles. By G. Walter Dale, Vocal Culturist and Lec- 
turer on Elocution; author of Talks on Elocution. Dan- 
ville (Ind.), Normal Teacher Publishing House: J. E. Sher- 
rill, proprietor. Price ,$1.50. 


The author presents the subject of elocution in a logical and 
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philosophical manner. The first part of the work is devoted 
to an outline of the subject, in which he discusses the uses of 
the vocal organs, their motive, phonative, and articulatory 
powers. In part two he treats of the mechanical elements of 
elocution, vocal culture, calisthenics, exercises, bendings, 
breathing in every variety, and the use of the organs in artic- 
ulation and modulation, and the methods of securing the best 
qualities of voice, proper pitch, the dynamics, time, action, 
position, facial effects, movement, ete. In fact, it shows and 
displays all the mechanism of expression, and makes the stu- 
dent familiar with the tools necessary in human expression. 
It teaches how to study; how to enter into the sentiment; how 
to feel; how to express. Its classifications and outlines are 
unexcelled. It contains essays on ‘‘ Emphasis,’’ ‘ Projection 
of Sound, ‘‘ Timbre,” “‘ Care of the Voice,” ‘‘A Course of 
Reading,” ‘“‘ Dramatic Reading and Recitations,” Imperson- 
ation of Old Age,’’ ‘‘ Primary Teaching,” ‘‘ Hints and Sug- 
gestions,’ etc. The selections in the last part of the work are 
judiciously made, and are well adapted to illustrate the prin- 
ciples laid down in the outline. It is a work that will be sought 
by teachers and public readers. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Parton’s Voltaire will probably appear about the middle 
of May. 

— The Library Journal for May contains a reference list of 
works and articles devoted to Ruskin. 


— Estes & Lauriat publish this week a Young Folks’ History 
of America, by Hezekiah Butterworth, with 150 illustrations, 
half of them full-page. 

— Henry Holt & Co. publish this week Eugéne’s Elementary 
French Lessons, and Eugéne’s Students’ Comparative Gram- 
mar of the French Language. 

— G. P, Putnam’s Sons have just issued the third of the 
publications of the Civil Service Reform Association, which is 
devoted to The ‘‘Spoils’’ System and Civil Service Reform in 
the Custom House and Postoffice at New York, by Dorman 
B. Eaton, and throws much light from absolute facts on the 
way those institutions have hitherto been conducted. 

— J. Fitzgerald & Co., 143 Fourth Avenue, New York, have 
just issued Number 21, Vol. I., of the ‘‘ Humboldt Library 
Series,’ price 15 cents. ‘‘On the Physical Basis of Life,’’ 
with other essays, by Prof. T. H. Huxley. This number pre- 
sents a very able essay by William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S., 
Professor of University College, London, ete., entitled ‘‘ See- 
ing and Thinking.”’ 

— Dio Lewis, H. C. Lewis, S. S. Wood, and M. M. Wood 
have organized a new publishing company, to be known as the 
Eastern Book Company. The principal purpose is to publish 
the works of Dr. Dio Lewis, and other works upon sanitary 
science. The Company are about to issue a weekly, to be 
known as Dio Lewis’s Weekly, and a monthly to be known as 
Dio Lewis’s Monthly, which will be devoted to sanitary science. 

— The Franklin Square Library, Nos. 172-5, inclusive, are 
devoted respectively to four parts of the Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, from 1773 to 1815. Number 176 gives James 
Payn’s novel, From Exile, the story of a fraudulent attempt to 
enjoy a shipwrecked islander’s estate; and Number 177, Miss 
Thackeray’s Miss Williamson’s Divagations, —a half-dozen 
clever sketches, 

—G,. P. Patnam’s Sons add to their previous announce- 
ments, A Popular Dictionary of Architecture and the Allied 
Arts, by W. and G. Audsley, Fellows of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, authors of Notes on Japanese Art, Ceramic 
Art in Japan, etc. The work will be completed in ten vol- 
umes, royal octavo, copiously illustrated, and sold at $5.00 
each. Orders received for complete sets only. Volumes I. 
and IT. now ready. 

— The May number of the Magazine of American History, 
with Notes and Queries, edited by John Austin Stevens, and 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, is a ‘‘ Lafayette 
number,” and contains an interesting paper by Ella Rodman 
Church, on ‘ Lafayette’s Last Visit to America,’’ illustrated 
by a steel etching of Lafayette by Hall, and a view of the 
Tompkin’s Home, Staten Island, by A. Hoosier; his ‘ Vir- 
ginia Campaign, 1781,’’ with map of operations, by Gen. H. B. 
Carrington; ‘* His Letters from Madenburg Prison, 1793,” and 
other valuable matter. 

— Progress of Science is the apt title of a new science mag- 
azine, published in Boston. As suggested by the title, the 
magazine will be specially devoted to the discussion of topics 
pertaining to the progress of science in all departments. The 
first number, an octavo of some sixty pages, printed on heavy 
Paper, contains a list of topics both varied and suggestive, 
showing promise of a successful career to the magazine. It 
should receive the hearty support of the educators of America, 
both in contributions and subscriptions. There is room for 
4n independent pioneer science magazine, if managed wisely, 
‘nd published at such a popular price. [See their announce- 
ment on another page.] 

—A new book of poems, entitled Breath of the Field and 
Shore, will be issued by Lee & Shepard in June. Mrs. Louisa 
P. Hopkins, of New Bedford, author; who at the same time 
acknowledges the authorship of “‘ Motherhood,” a poem which 


has hundreds of favorable notices from the best press of the 
country. The new volume is a collection of longer or shorter 
poems, breathing the spirit of nature, and will be an attractive 
summer book for country or seashore reading. It, moreover, 
commends itself particularly to our teachers and normal school 
graduates, as it contains three or four poems read at alumnx 
gatherings of the Framingham State Normal School, of which 
Mrs. H. is a graduate. Not one of the alumni of that school 
should fail to secure a copy of the book. The volume will be 
sold by the author and by local agents, or can be ordered of 
Lee & Shepard; but the better way is to send subscriptions at 
once to Mrs. Hopkins, who will send the book to subscribers 
as soon as it appears. The price is $1.00, to be paid on receipt 
of the book. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has just added to his 
well-known School Bulletin Publications A Short History of 
Education, being a reprint of the article “Education” from 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Edited, 
with an introduction, notes, and references, by W. H. Payne, 
A.M., Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan (50 cents); which gives, in 105 pages, 
a compact, judicious, and interesting history of education, 
with bright sketches of Sturm, Ratke, Comenius, Montaigne, 
Locke, Milton, Francke, Rousseau, Basedow, Salzmann, Pes- 
talozzi, Jean Paul, Jacotot, Bell, Lancaster, Herbert Spencer, 
and Alexander Bain; and also a Pocket Pronunciation Book, 
containing 3,000 words of difficult pronunciation, with diacrit- 
ical marks according to Webster’s Dictionary, by E. V. DeGraff, 


A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Patterson, N. J. (15 cents). 
This is a reprint of the excellent selection of 3,000 words given 
by the author in his Practical Phonics, and has the special 
merits of being convenient for the pocket, and cheap. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


BY SARAH E. PEARSON, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Parrot-like recitations of the exact words of a text-book are 
not so common in our best schools as they once were, though 
the teacher may say to his pupils, ‘I do not want you to recite 
your lesson, word for word, as it is in your book; I prefer to 
have you give it in your own Janguage’’; yet the desire to have 
a perfect lesson will lead his best pupils to memorize it, fear 
ing that their own words will not convey the right idea. 

Most teachers will admit that hearing a recitation of the de- 
scriptive portions of geography is dull work, as there must 
necessarily be much repetition, and probably there are few 
who enjoy such a lesson as much as they do one in arithmetic. 

In a school of the B Grammar grade, not long since, I was 
struck with the lively, prompt manner of reciting; no very 
long time was required to test each, and show that all were 
prepared. The teacher then said she would hear their extra 
work, Every eye brightened, and all prepared to listen with 
renewed interest, while the teacher called upon each pupil to 
tell the class something he had learned about Europe (the sub- 
ject of the lesson) from other sources than his text-book. Va- 
rious items followed, such as, ‘* The largest lake in England is 
Lake Windemere; it is ten miles long and one mile wide.” 
‘““The most celebrated ruler of Russia was Peter the Great, 
who founded St. Petersburg about two hundred years ago.”’ 
‘King George of Greece is the son of Christian IX. of Den- 
mark.’ ‘Celery originated in Germany.’? One described 
the dress of the Roman women on a holiday; another said that 
Amsterdam was built upon piles driven down many feet into 
the ground. The great bell of Moscow, the catacombs of 
Rome, the dykes of Holland, the Bastile and the Tower were 
described, and other interesting items given, until all had con- 
tributed to the general fund, the class meantime looking out 
upon the map the location of any place with which they were 
not familiar. The monotony attending ordinary recitations 
was broken up; the pupils used their own language in giving 
what they called their ‘‘ extra,”’ and grammatical errors were 
promptly corrected. 

Conversing with the teacher after the class was dismissed, 
she said: ‘‘I used to feel a sinking of the spirits when the time 
approached for hearing that recitation. This feeling had two 
causes; one was verbatim recitation of the text, the other had 
its rise in the thought that these children are carefully learning 
what their books say of these countries, —and no book can 
give more than an outline, — and locating cities that are to 
them only a dot upon a map. Moscow, London, Athens, Ven- 
ice, Rome, are but names to them. All that makes them of 
interest in song, story, and history is unknown to them, and 
I cannot tell them very much because there is not time. 
This was a serious trouble to me for several years. To one 
class I gave an outline of English history,—bare enough, I ad- 
mit, but to some of my pupils it invested England with a new 
interest. For another class I gathered up items from other 
geographies and the gazetteer, which I had them copy and 
learn. These devices had some advantages, yet they did not 
satisfy me, because they did not sufficiently whet the appetite 
for more,—incited only a few to reading. This is better; the 
pleasure of acquisition invites further research, and books of 
travel are sought for to the neglect of mere stories. I give 
them credit on my class-book and in their monthly reports for 


extra work done, and that is an incentive at first; but soon 
the work is pursued for pleasure alone.”’ 

I inquired where the pupils obtained this information. She 
said an arrangement had been made at the school library by 
which she could take books of travel and voyages to her school- 
room for atime. Learning that the same course had been pur- 
sued the previous year, I asked the principal of the school, 
who taught the A grammar, if the effect upon the pupils had 
been permanent. She replied that she had found that class 
more ready in expressing their ideas, more inquiring, and not 
satisfied to learn words unless they could master the thought. 
She was pursuing the same course with them in United 
States history, and said she had never taught a class that en- 
tered into the study with more zest: ‘‘They not only learn 
the lessons in the text-books, but they learn as much from 
other sources as they do there; and I give my assistant the 
credit of finding out and putting into operation a plan that has 
been a benefit to the school.” 


THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— The great vice of this country is not violence or licentious- 
ness, but public and wholesale robbery. The confident inso- 
lence of defaulters, embezzlers, and conspirators to defraud, 
shows that public opinion is not dead set against stealing on a 
grand scale, especially if it be from the government or from a 
municipal corporation. This sentiment is at once the cause and 
effect of the disposition of people in this country to respect the 
possessors of wealth, regardless of the way in which it was 
acquired. During the war it was thought that the swindling 
contractors could never afterward hald good social position. 
But it turned out to be quite the contrary. With wealth in 
one’s possession, the way in which it was gained, if fraudu- 
lently, is soon forgotten or condoned, and only the fact of its 
possession remembered. Wealth and official position are what 
command greatest respect here, and it is not strange that one 
will be used in order to acquire the other. Even teachers un- 
consciously cultivate this sentiment, and in preaching morality 
they are frequently developing the plutocratic spirit. If a 
man is worth a million it is taken for granted that he is great 
and good. In monarchical countries the noblesse oblige prin- 
ciple is wrought into {the lives of the aristocracy, and blood 
still counts for more than brass. This worship of wealth is a 
characteristic of this country, and the cause of most of the 


public scandals. For this disregard of honesty the public 
schools are held responsible in certain quarters, but they have 
no more to do with it than with the severity of the past win- 
ter or the present overflow of the Mississippi. 


— A proposition has been made by the superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, that hereafter all pupils be examined by 
their own principals for admission to the high school. It is 
to be hoped that such suggestion will not be wrought into a 
rule of the Board. Mr. Howland’s intentions are good, and 
his experience as principal of the High School has naturally 
led him to his present position on this subject. In all high 
schools to which pupils are admitted on an examination con- 
ducted by the superintendent or a committee of the Board, 
there will be found a large number of pupils unable to proceed 
creditably in the course. The Chicago High School has been 
no exception to this rule; and Mr. Howland, during the years 
of his principalship of that institution, was not a little annoyed 
by what some one facetiously called ‘‘ clinkers.”’ In order to 
avoid admitting that class of pupils to the high school in fu- 
ture, Mr. Howland desires to throw the responsibility of put- 
ting classes into the high school upon the shoulders of the 
principals of their respective schools. At first sight such a 
plan would seem to give principals a chance to advance ill- 
prepared pupils; but in one case when that will be done, it 
will occur twenty times that children fairly well prepared will 
be held back, lest by promoting them the principal and school 
from which they hail suffer in reputation. There is one point 
at least at which the judgment of the central office should be 
exercised in indicating the proper grading, and that is at the 
end of the common English course. If the children are not 
prepared in all particulars, it is the business of the high school 
to correct errors and make up for deficiencies; but high-school 
professors are apt to imagine that, if every pupil coming under 
their care is not a genius, the grammar school has failed to do 
its duty. It is no more than right that, in the training of dull 
pupils, the high school should have a part of the work to per- 
form. If the superintendent's examination is not easier or 


fairer than those given by principals, it will have the merit of 
being uniform. The effect of Mr. Howland’s suggestion would 
be that all the poor principals would put all their poor schol- 
ars in, and all the good principals keep all their poor scholars 
out. In such a state of affairs, residence property in the dis- 
trict of a bad school would be at a premium with the parents 
of dull children. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION AND NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Ihave extensively used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in my 
practice, in cases of dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and kin- 
dred affections, and I have almost invariably obtained very 


good results. A. TRAN, M.D., Philadelphia, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 


I have lately been much interested in seeing the problem, 
‘* How to teach History,” practically attacked by one of the best 
teachers in the country Miss Laura Haygood, of the Girls’ High 
School Atlanta. There is really a good deal to be said in 
favor of dropping history altogether from the course of our 
schools. It seems as if there is no other feasible way of reliev- 
ing our-too crowded curriculum. Then, too, the well-informed 
people have obtained their knowledge by reading, and not by 
studying school-books. While the histories for grown people 
are among the most delightful books in the language (Motley’s 
Revolt of the United Netherlands was to me the most interest- 
ing book I ever read in my life), the school compends are un- 
doubtedly the dullest. Finally, if one could get the facts from 
school-books,—say, for example, the facts of Motley, why you 
would wish to read his books all the same, for the literary 
interest. Still it will hardly do to abolish history at school. 
As for that profound topic, the philosophy of history, it may 
be left, of course, to the professors and big-wigs. It is entirely 
too deep for the young folks, especially the girls. And then 
those endless dates, which some teachers require their pupils 
to learn, may be omitted. I do not see how those who impose 
them upon the unhappy victims, ever expect to go to heaven. 

Miss Haygood thought the girls of her class in the high 
schoo] not sufticiently acquainted with 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 


They were the more advanced scholars of the school. She 
adopted the plan of giving them topics on which they were to 
inform themselves from any source within reach. The Young 
Men’s Library in Atlanta is open to these girls, and contains 
nearly all of the books which they could use. They took, for 
one subject, Cyrus; and in fact any one who knows how to 
teach girls, treats history somewhat biographically. Young 
girls are not entertained by political history. Of course, intelli- 
gent women are; but to interest girls, you must begin some- 
thing else. 

In interesting her pupils, Miss Haygood has certainly been 
wonderfully successful. I question very much whether any 
class of girls in the country gives a better specimen of the top- 
ical recitation in their own language, than those whom she 
annually teaches. The ever-to-be-regretted Mr. Mallon appre- 
ciated in a high degree the importance of teaching the use of 
English. He gave this high schoo! a strong bent in that direc- 
tion, and one of the means to which he attached great value 
was the topical recitation in the pupil’s own language. Now, 
when these girls come together, each with her separate histor- 
ical contribution, it is an exercise very interesting to visitors. 
it has been especially interesting to hear them discuss the 
relative merits of 

HERODOTUS AND XENOPHON. 


Perhaps the best method of teaching history, is to have hung 
up a concise chart, and let the pupils take up special topics, 
filling up the gaps in the manner which Miss Haygood adopted. 
I talked with her girls about the study when she was not pres- 
ent. They thought it delightful, but complained very much 
of want of time. 

The most important subject is, of course, contemporary his- 
tory. The great trouble is with girls who come from homes 
without many books and readers. Often, to taik to them and 
interest them in what the teachers and their more-favored 
classmates tell, is all you can do. But every live teacher 
knows that the minds of girls must be made, not merely recep- 
tive, but active. Oral teaching has very great advantages 
when used to create habits of personal observation and inves- 
tigation; and this I take to be its use in what is called the 
‘new education.’”’ But it must lead the pupil to books and 
papers. Girls from intelligent families sometimes imbibe su- 
perficial information, just enough to make them appear well. 
I bave known a girl who scarcely read anything at all, but who 
had a great fund of genera! information gained from listening. 
She was a great humbug. 

Miss Haygood has been trying the little Chicago magazine, 
The School Herald, for contemporaneous history. It is so 
concise that I do not think it can be made interesting without 
much talking. But it will have, | should think, a somewhat 
unexpected use; viz., as a succinet history of the times for 
future reference. 

FRENCH CHRONOLOGY. 


It is, I suppose, not inappropriate to mention that I have 
recently observed an excellent way of fixing modern French 
chronology. ‘The massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572) and 
the Edict of Nantes (1589) took place about three hundred 
years ago; the Revocation of that Edict, about two hundred; 
the French Revolution, one hundred. Most events can be 
approximately dated in this framework, which is easy to re- 
member. I will add, the events thus referred to make an ex- 
cellent composition subject, or subjects, to be called Pictures 
JSrom French History. To read up for such a composition is a 
most profitable investigation, and the subject is well adapted 


to the descriptive powers not uncommon among girls. A 
bright pupil of mine is now much interested in it. 
PREST. GARFIELD AT ATLANTA. 


President Garfield has received from Dr. Orr, vice-president 
of the National Teachers’ Association, an invitation to come 
to the meeting at Atlanta next July. We hope he will accept. 
The invitation is, I know, wholly without political significance. 
He is regarded as President of our country, fairly elected, and 
people here differing from him are disposed to offer no factious 
opposition, but judge his course fairly. No one supposes the 
visit would change his views, and it would not change those 
of any one here, Perhaps it might for a little while, in a small 
degree, soften political asperities. He was a teacher, aud we 
should like to see him here. He would have a very cordial, 
old-fashioned Southern welcome. Euiza A. BOWEN. 

Atlanta Ga., April, 1881. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, W O. FLercuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— The Annual Report of Common Schools for 1880 has just 
been published by Hon. N. A. Luce, State Supt. It is a faith- 
ful review of the three departments which come under his 
supervision; viz., the common district schools, the free high 
schools, and the normal schools. Statistics show that only 
seventy per cent. of the school population attend school at all, 
and that a large portion of these attend so irregularly, and 
leave so early, they really receive but little benefit. Some 
force is needed to awaken public interest, and bring all the 
children of the State into her schools. This point is urged 
with much earnestness, and many defects in school accommo- 
dations and appliances are exposed, and sensible improvements 
suggested. The Supt. maintains that the free high school is 
not only doing comparatively excellent work, but it is also lift- 
ing up the common school to a higher mark of excellence, and 
hence this class of schools should be made an integral part of 
the school system of the State, and all the towns of certain 
size should be compelled by law to maintain them. The nor- 
mal or training schools he regards as indispensable to the end 
in view,—the preparation of teachers for their important work, 
—and represents them (three in number) as in excellent con- 
dition, and doing excellent work. One hundred and thirty- 
nine teachers have gone out from these schools the past year, 
ready to serve the State. The State should provide liberally 
for the support of her normal schools, as an economical and 
wise policy. 

Supts. Rounds, Woodbury, and Corthell have made able re- 
ports to the Supt., which are printed with his report. The 
relations of educational associations to our public-school sys- 
tem are ably discussed, and wise suggestions made as to needed 
legislation to render our school laws effective and helpful. 
Supr. A. R. Dickinson, in his school report for the town 
of Wayne, enrolls 205 scholars, and estimates the amount of 
money available for school purposes at $1,152.58. The schools 
bave been generally prosperous, but have suffered by a con- 
stant change of teachers. This point is well put, and urged as 
one of the greatest evils in any town or district. Inexperienced 
teachers employed because they are cheap, is an evil but of less 
magnitude. He urges that the citizens codperate with the 
school officers and teachers to elevate our schools to a higher 
level. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLIFFORD, Manchester, N. H. 


— In a recent number of THE JOURNAL, a correspondent 
called attention to the existing war at Dartmouth Coll., which 
was opened by the petition to the trustees from thirty New 
York alumni, asking for an investigation as to the manage- 
ment of the Coll. This petition was received, and a committee 
of investigation appointed, as stated. Next came another peti- 
tion, signed by some twenty of the faculty, setting forth rea- 
sons why Prest. Bartlett should be requested to resign. It 
has been understood for some time that the Prest. had 
made himself unpopular with the students and faculty by his 
overbearing administration of affairs, and the movement of the 
N. ¥. alumni has served to bring out a full expression of the 
opposition to Prest. Bartlett on the part of both the faculty 
and students. These parties claim that the Prest. is often 
harsh, overbearing, and insulting; that he discourages the de- 
partments of the Coll. which teach studies other than the 
classics; that in five years the number of students has de- 
creased nearly fifty; and that the manner in which he recently 
secured the election of a professor of Greek was unfair and 
disingenuous. The alumni who petitioned for an investiga- 
tion have appointed Richard B. Kimball, U. 8. district attorney, 


speech in chapel about the new Greek professor (whom it is 
claimed he had forced upon them by persistent and unwar- 
rantable measures), evidently intending to propitiate them, 
they hissed him. Now against all this united and determined 
opposition, so fully expressed, Prest. Bartlett has decided to 
stand and “ fight it out on this line.” ‘I shall not resign,” 
he says. Prest. Bartlett writes the papers that the New York 
reporter did not, in all respects, represent him correctly; that 
he did not use the words “‘ spite,’’ “ base and dastardly,”’ etc., 
as stated, but some friend of his did. The Prest. repeats 
that he insists on a thorough investigation, and has perfect 
confidence in the results so far as they concern himself. Five 
members of the junior class also write in his defence. They 
claim, with the president, that the hostility manifested 
toward him is personal on the part of the faculty, and out of 
spite on the part of students who have been disciplined. In 
view of the situation this may well be called ‘‘ Old Dartmouth’s 
crisis, and its friends may well feel alarmed for the future of 
the Coll.”’ The trustees have a grave responsibility resting 
upon them, if this investigation goes on, and we cannot see 
what other course they can pursue than to place the Coll. 
under a new administration. Wherever the blame of this 
unfortunate complication may rest, this president, the faculty, 
and students can never again harmonize and work together, 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— We have had a pleasant call recently from Hon. E. Conant, 
ex-Supt. of Ed. in Vermont, and Hon. Justus Dartt, his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Dartt has-entered upon his work with great 
energy, and in a practical and common-sense way, and will 
doubtless make a grand success of it. 

— For the remainder of the summer term, instead of the 
usual rhetorical exercises in the chapel of the Vermont Univ., 
on Wednesday afternoon, lectures will be delivered every two 
weeks by members of the faculty. The first of the course was 
delivered by Prest. Buckham, in the chapel of the College 
street church, Wednesday evening, April 27; subject, ‘‘ The 
Choice and Use of Books.’’ This was a continuation of a for- 
mer lecture upon reading, delivered a year ago. The next will 
be by Lieut. Cummins, upon “ Artillery and Heavy Guns.” 
The third will be by Prof. Perkins, upon the *‘ Indian Archw- 
ology of Vermont.’’ The semi-weekly military drill began on 
Wednesday, May 4. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass, 


— One of the most encouraging educational signs of the 
times is found in the intelligent interest some of our towns are 
taking in their public schools, and perhaps no town in the 
Commonwealth is better organized for effective school work 
than Brookline. The school committee is composed of nine 
members, judiciously selected; the Supt. has had a success- 
ful experience in teaching the grades of schools he is called to 
superintend, and great pains are taken by both to employ only 
the best teachers. Monthly educational meetings are held, 
attended by both teachers and committee, and the physical 
well-being of the teachers and pupils is also carefully consid- 
ered, especially in the matter of ventilation, the system in 
use in Brookline being well worthy of general adoption. 

— The Cambridge school board, at their April meeting, 
passed a series of appreciative and complimentary resolutions, 
referring to Mr. A. B. Magoun, who has just retired from the 
mastership of the Harvard grammar school, of which he has 
been principal for more than forty years. 

— Lyman W. Redington, a lawyer of Rutland, Vt. and a 
member of the class of '69, will deliver the alumni address at 
Williston Sem., Easthampton, next June. 

— Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, for many years a member 
of the Cambridge school committee, has resigned that position. 

— Prin, Elliott, of the Westminster High School, delivered 
his address upon ‘* Kansas,’”’ at Ashburnham, April 25. 

— Still better! From the report of the school committee of 
Westford, we learn that Miss Maud A. Prescott has not been 
absent or late for nine years, and that Miss Florence J. Downs, 
during the past term, out of 1,518 words spelled all but four 
correctly. Who can show a better record ? ' 

— The class honors at Lawrence Acad., Groton, of which 
E. S. Ball, A.M. (Dartmouth, ’74), is principal, have been 
awarded; James R. Joy, of Groton, receiving the valedictory, 
and George A. Sanderson, of Littleton, the salutatory. Next 
year a preparatory course is to be added to the regular course, 
and the number of teachers increased. 

— Barre has voted $1,800 to build a new schoolhouse at 
Barre Plains. 

— Rev. Benj. Whittemore, D.D., who, at the advanced age 
of nearly eighty, recently died at the residence, in this city, of 
his son, Mr. N. H. Whittemore, prin. of the Harris Sehool, 


A. W. Tenny, Sanford H. Steele, and Charles R. Miller to act | was for a number of years settled over the Universalist church 


tion, to prevent the scandal which must attend it, by urging 
that Prest. Bartlett should resign. The students have im- 
proved many occasions to express their displeasure at the 


Prest.’s course; and last, a few days ago, when he made a 


in their behalf. The faculty aimed to head off the investiga-| 


at South Boston, and was an active member of the Boston 
School Board. 

— The teachers of the various villages in the town of Barn- 
stable have, for three or four years, maintained, with interest 
and profit, a town teachers’ association, holding meetings 
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every three weeks during term-time, and meeting successively 
in the various sections of the town. Practical exercises are 
frequently given, some of which have been published in the 
School Reports. Rev. H. A. Goodhue, Supr. of Schools, is 
the president, and has general charge of the association. It 
would be well for every town to adopt a similar custom. 

— Warren has appropriated $2,000 for enlarging one of its 
school-houses. 


SCHOOL-OFFICERS MEETINGS, 


Worcester County. 


A full meeting of the Assoc. of School Officers of Southeast 
Worcester Co. was held at Uxbridge, Thursday, the 21st ult. 
All the towns of the Assoc. were represented; and the Board 
of Ed., by the Agent, Mr. Walton. Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Connecticut, was present during the afternoon session. 

The first question discussed was the Teaching of Morals in 
the Schools; the second was Apparatus for Grammar and Lower 
Grade Schools; the last, the Course of Studies for High Schools. 
The general opinion was that more attention should be given 
to moral instruction in the schools, but that this instruction 
should be incidental; that the most potential influence would 
be exerted by the character of the teacher, by and through 
the method of teaching the ordinary branches. ‘The use of 
apparatus was commended, and considerable stress was laid 
upon the necessity for that kind of teaching which would make 
a demand for objects for illustration. 

The topic which elicited the most animated discussion was 
that relating to high schools. Judge Putnam desired to know 
what, if any, change in the public sentiméht had taken place 
towards the high schools within the last year. It was stated, 
in reply, that several new high schools have been established 
in the past year. 

Mr. Northrop thought the discussion and action of some 
leading men in the past two or three years had had the effect 
to establish this grade of school more fully than ever in pub- 
lie confidence. 

Mr. Bremner and Judge Putnam, both of Uxbridge, thought 
there was quite a general feeling in opposition to maintaining the 
high schools; the latter gentleman doubted if they could secure 
a popular vote in their favor, while the former gentleman re- 
peated the charge elsewhere brought against them,—that the 
tendency of the high school was to make their graduates un- 
willing to work, and only more skillful in crime. All these 
positions were opposed by other members, 


Hon. Valorus Taft, of Upton, made an eloquent defence of 
the high school. 

Mr. Walton suggested the query, whether there was any- 
thing in the nature of education which tended to make men 
either indolent or vicious. The opposition, it was admitted, was 
not to the high schools, but to the course of studies pursued 
inthem. A committee, having for its chairman Dr. Webber, 
of Milbury, was appointed to prepare a course of studies for 
high schools. In the course of this discussion, Mr. Lassel, of 
Whitinsville, defended the wealthy class against the charge of 
being opposed to liberal support for high schools. The party 
in our State who have for the last ten years prevented the 
adoption of all measures looking to the improvement of the 
school, is the politician. They have defeated the proposition 
of the Board of Education to aid the poorer towns, and they 
now stand in the way of the State supervision of the schools, 
—an imperative necessity. 


Bristol County. 


The Assoc. of School officers of Bristol Co. met at Fall 
River, April 26. Eight towns of Bristol were represented, the 
city of Fall River quite fully. Sec. Dickinson and Agent Wal- 
ton of the Board of Education were present, and took an ac- 
tive part in the discussions. The officers of the Assoc. were 
reclected; Dr. W. W. Waterman, of Taunton, Prest. 

The members of the Assoc. engaged in the discussion of 
‘Courses of Study for Primary and for Mixed Schools.”” The 
primary course agreed upon included drawing, singing, and 
symnastics, besides the ordinary branches. The value of 
drawing for the training of observation was well illustrated, as 
also of singing for training the emotions, and gymnastics for 
mental as well as for physical training. The course for mixed 
schools, it was agreed, should be the same as for graded 
schools, There must be time for teaching and for recitation, 
but of necessity there will be less for drill. 

“The Self-reporting System’? was discussed, pro and con ; 


the members generally opposed the system. 

Mr. Dickinson stated the principle that self-government is 
the end of sehool government; that self-government can only | 
result from personal effort ; that self-reporting presents a) 
Proper oceasion for self-control. It was shown that there is 
hothing to cause deception in the practice of self-reporting, 
and generally that the objections usually brought against the | 
System lie against rewards and punishments, While the value 
of the self-reporting system rests upon well-established priuci- 
ples, but as commonly used, it doubtless tends more to evil 
than to good. It should not be employed to relieve the 
‘eacher from the vigilant oversight of the pupils, but as a 
‘eaus to train the pupil in moral habits, 


| 


Teaching It,’’ 


NEW-ENGLAND ASSOC. OF SCHOOL SUPTS, 


The next semi-annual meeting will be held in the rooms of 
the School Committee, on Mason street, Boston, on Friday, 
May 27, 1881, at 9.15 o’clock, A. M. 


9.15 to 9.30, Opening exercises and preliminary business. 

9.30 to 12. Resolved, That superintendents, unbiassed by personal con- 
siderations or political influences, should recommend the dismissal of in- 
competent teachers and the election of competent teachers, only. 

. The question will be considered under the following topics, upou which 
the superintendents whose names appear are reques to speak, after’ 
which the genera] discussion of the resolution will be in order : 

1. “ What Constitutes a Good Teacher?” J. W. Dickinson, Newton, 
Mass., and B. G. Northrop, Clinton, Conn. 

2. How Shall we Get Good Teachers ?” J.D. Philbrick, 
Mass., and A. P. Stone, Springtield, Mass. 

3. * How Shall we nate ood Teachers?’ Thomas Tash, Portland, 
Me., and T. B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 

4. “ How Shall we Help Teachers in their Schools?” G. I. Aldrich, 
Canton, Mass.. and E. Hunt, Newton, Mass. 

5. “ Should Teachers Disabled from Long Service be Retained ?”’ W. H. 
Lambert, Malden, Maas. 

6. ‘‘ How Shall we Get Rid of Incompetent Teachers?” A. P. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.,and W. E. Buck, Manchester, N. H. 

7. “ What Shall we Do when Teachers are Retained by Political and So- 
cial Influences?” J. W. Allard, Milford, Mass., and J. G. Edgerly, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Each speaker is limited to ten minutes strictly. 

12M. to 12.45 p. m.— Report of the Com. on Corres 
Stone, Supt. of Schools, Springtield, Mass., chairman. 
oy and other topics. 

1.45 to 1.00 —Election of officers and general busineas. 

All School Supts. in New England are cordially invited to be present 
and participate in the discussions. 

Will those Supts. who see this notice not only endeavor to be present 
themselves, but also invite other Supts. who may be unknown to the Sec- 
retary, that we may have a full, interesting, and profitable meeting. 

For the Committee of Arrangements, 
L. H. MARVEL, Sec. 


Danvers, 


ndence ; A. P. 
iscussion of the 


Gloucester, Mass., May 2, 1881, 


HAMPDEN CO, TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Hampden Co. 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Springfield, Mass., Friday, 
May 20, 1881, at High-school Hall. 


Morning Session.—The program consists of opening exercises, appoint- 
ment of committees, and miscellaneous business. 

‘“* What Educates ?”’ paper, by Benj. Gill, Wilbraham. 

Diacussion of this topic by W. W. Colburn, Wm. O. Pratt, and others. 

** Bad Boys,’ papers by Gardner Tufts, of Monson, and H, B. Lawrence, 
of Holyoke. Discussion of this topic by E. Brookings, and others. 

Adjournment about 12.30. 

Afternoon Session. —* How to Teach Temperance in the Schools?” 
Discussion by Rev. M. C. Stebbins, A. H. Tolman, E. F. Foster, and others. 

‘* Penmanship,” paper, by Miss Anna E. Hill, of Easthampton. 

Discussion of this —— by S. F. Chester, Miss E. P. Bigelow, and others, 

66 yoy a in the Grammar Schools,’’ lecture, illustrated with charts, 
etc., by C. Goodwin Clark, Prin. of the Gaston School, Boston. 

Discussion of this topic by volunteers. 

Reports of committees, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

All friends of education are cordially invited to attend the meetings of 
the Association, and to take part in its discussions. 

Ten minutes will be allowed to each of those persons invited to partici- 
pate in the discussions following the reading of papers, and five minutes 
each to volunteers, of whom it is hoped there will be many. 

As the sessions of the Convention will continue only one day, it is hoped 
the teachers will be prompt and constant in their attendance. 

Itis probable that arrangements will be made for a convenient lunch 
or dinner at the intermission, without delay. 

The Boston & Albany railroad will sell round-trip tickets, which must 
be purchased at the station where the train is taken, at the following 
rates : From Palmer, 60 cents ; from Wilbraham, 40 cents ; from West- 
field, 40 cents ; from Russell, 70 cents. The Connecticut River Railroad 
will sell round-trip tickets = Chicopee Falls at 20 cents ; from Hol- 
yoke at 30 cents. Persons ndrth of Holyoke, attending the Convention, 
can obtain a free return-check from the conductor on the train which 
takes them to the Convention. 

A’ C. TRUE, Sec. A. P. STONE, Pres. 


RHODE ISLAND... 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 


— Hon. Thos. B. Stockwell, Hon. Lieut.-Gov. H. H. Fay, 
and Rev. Geo. L. Locke were appointed by Hon. Nelson W. 
Aldrich, as a board of examiners of candidates for the cadet- 
ship at the Military Academy at West Point. Applications 
were to be received up to April 30. 

— Prof. Benj. F. Clarke, of Brown Univ., will spend the 
next year in Europe. 

— The honorary appointments of the senior class, for com- 
mencement at Brown Univ., are as follows: Valedictory, 
Walter James Town, Providence; Salutatory, Geo. Fremont 
Bean, Warner, N. H.; Classical Oration, Charles E. Hughes, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philosophical Oration, William Coffin Ladd, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— The school committee of East Providence has organized, 
and appointed teachers for the coming year. Mr. H.S, Bab- 
cock is Supt., and Major G. N. Bliss, chairman. 

CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The compulsory school law works well. Only 13,565 of the 
140,235 school population of the State, remained out of school 
last year. The school money expended amounted to $1,408,- 
375, leaving $73,306 in the treasury. Male teachers received 
an average salary of $56.43 per month; female teachers, $35.42. 


FAIRFIELD CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOC, 

The fifth annual meeting of the Fairfield County Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held in Southport, Friday snd Saturday, May 20 
and 21. The program will be as follows: 

FRIDAY A, M. 
10.00. “The Importance of History ; especially the Histor of Our 


Own Country, as a ext-book in our Schools ; with the Best Methods of 
by Rev. A. C. Pierce. 

10.45. “ The Reading of Our Boys and Girls ; or, What can be Done to 
Secure Sound Habits of Reading?” Hon. B. G. Northrop ; Rev. J. A. 
Primary Emory F. Strong. 

tion Drawer. 
345. The of Language in our Public Schools ; its Proper 
Place and Worman. 
. “The Ladies’ Hour. 
$30. Detention for Deportment and Neglected Lessons,’ M. Wal- 
t; S. B. Wheeler. 
« Atmospheres,” Rey, Samuel Scoville, 


There will be other exercises, commencing at 7.30 o'clock, evening. 
SATURDAY, A. M. 


9.00. ‘ An Inquiry into the True Sequence and Propértion of Studies,” 
M. A. Warren. 

9.45. Lesson in Elocution, Miss E. H. Baldwin. 

10.15. “ The Public School Failure,’’ H. M. Harrington. 

11.00. “How Teachers may Find Texts in Text- ks,”’ Rev. J. P. 


ollowed by miscellaneous business. 

The people of Southport will furnish free entertainment. 

BELLE H. DouGLASs, Sec. A. H. STEVENS, Pres. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA.—The codification of the school laws failed to pass 
the Senate. Therefore the school laws, as published in 1877, 
remain in full force and effect, with the single change that 
women are made “eligible to any office under the general or 
special school laws of this State.’’ ‘This feature will not be in 
force till after publication of the }aws.—perhaps not till July. 
JOHN M. BLoss, State Supt. 
lowa.—The number of volumes in school libraries in lowa 
is reported at 22.609. . 

It is surprising how the schoolmasters are coming to the 
front politically. Hon. J. W. MeDill, who succeeds Sec. Kirk- 
wood in the U. S. Senate, began life in Iowa as teacher of a 
normal school. His first official position was that of county 
supt. of schools, 

KENTUCKY.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Eliz- 
abethtown the week before the meeting of the National Ed. 
Assoc., in Atlanta, Ga. An excursion will! be made to Mam- 
moth Cave. The teachers of Ohio, Indiana, and Lilinois are 
invited. Tickets good for two weeks, to cover the time of 
both Assocs., will be arranged for if possible. 


Kansas. — This State has just secured from the United 
States government $1,000,000 worth of lands and $192,268 
in money (five per cent. on net proceeds of land sold), which 
sum is to go into the school fund. 

LovuIsIANA. —The State press strongly urges the admission 
of young women to the State Univ., and the trustees have the 
subject under consideration. 

Missouri.—Prof. Louis Soldan, Prest. of the State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc., writes that arrangements are being made for a 
profitable meeting at Sweet Springs. He has secured a reduc- 
tion of fare on some of the roads, and hopes to get a similar 
reduction on others, The hotel-rates are reduced to $1.50 


per day. 


MICHIGAN.—A resolution secently introduced in the com- 
mon council of the city of Detroit, antagonizing the high 
school of that city, has created much excitement among the 
friends of educational progress. 

MINNESOTA.—The aggregate amount of money expended for 
schools and school purposes by the city of Minneapolis is 
$131,447.82. 

The graduating exercises of the Winona State Normal Schoo! 
were held April 20. The essays and orations of the graduates 
were of a very interesting character, many of them possessing 
marked originality, both in the subjects chosen and in the 
manner of presentation. Number of graduates, — advanced 
course, 10; elementary, 22. 

The number of students enrolled at Carleton Coll., North- 
field, is much larger than that of any preceding spring term. 
The annual commencement occurs June 16, when about fifteen 
will graduate from the different collegiate courses, 

New York.—Supt. Packard, of Saratoga Springs, has re- 
cently submitted his School Report to the Board of Education. 
Mr. Packard has held this position for a dozen years, and the 
schools under his supervision have made very great progress, 
which ‘‘ is monumental to the faithfulness, energy, and ability 
of the superintendent.’’ The whole number of scholars regis- 
tered are 1,712; number attending private schools, 158; num- 
ber attending no school, 658; number of school age, 2,528. 
In comparing the reports for the last ten years, we see a won- 
derful increase in the number of pupils and prosperity of the 
schools, especially when we consider the fact that the popula- 
tion of the place has remained about the same. In 1871 the 
number enrolled was only 1,342; in 1880 it is 1,797; then the 
total day’s attendance, 115,636; now, 224,874; then the aver- 

e attendance was 581, now it is 1,091; then the percentage 

of total attendance was .43, now it is .61. Such efficiency with 
such results is worthy of special note. 
NEBRASKA.—A Miss Ellen M. Shattan, a teacher in the 
public school at Omaha,—35 years of age,—has recently eloped 
with one of her boys, a youth of 18, having borrowed money 
of her sister teachers as far as she was able, that she might 
accomplish her purpose. She also left unpaid large store-bills. 
Miss S. has always been regarded ‘‘a good teacher and an ac- 
complished lady’?! But love,—treacherous love,—proved too 
strong for principle. 

Ou10.—England has 4 universities, France 15, and Germany 
22; Ohio, with that simplicity which is characteristic of the 
West, contents itself with 37.—Zx. [But Ohio has to supply 
the country with presidents. | 

Can it be true, as stated, that more than 41,000 children in 
the city of Cincinnati do not attend school, and that among a 
**room full’? of High School pupils, not one knows what the 
Golden Rule is ? 

An educational revival has been caused by the completion 
and dedication of the new Columbia Street building, Salem, 
one of the largest, and the most modern and best con- 
structed in the State. It contains about all that science and 
art knows about the construction of the school-house, includ- - 
ing heating, lighting, ventilating, and seating. The latest ven- 
tilating apparatus, in addition to the open grate, is found in 
each room. At the dedication exercise, the president of the 
Board made some stirring remarks, and closed by proposing 
‘three eheers’’ for the New School-house,”’ The Superin- 
tendent and Teachers,”’ and the ‘‘ Salem Schools,’’ Each mem- 
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ber of the Board takes the New ENGLAND JoURNAL oF | presidency of Rev. Dr. J. H. Fairchild. Students are admitted 


EDUCATION. 


without regard to sex or color, and recite in the same classes 


FOREIGN. 


Canada. — A new school-house, under the auspices of the 
Church of England Missionary Society, is about to be erected 


Supt. W. J. White of Springfield, one of the most promi-| when pursuing the same study. The college expenses vary : 
nent our schoolmen, has issued a neat af 80 | from $40 to $78 a term of 12 weeks. for few = hod 
pages, containing the report of the public schools for last year. | special studies. Scholarships grant aid to “‘ self-supporting seine eres) O00 most of which has heen already —. 


Thirty-three graduates of the High are now engaged in teach- | and “indigent and worthy” colored students. 


—s the schools of that city. 


he programme of a recent entertainment entitled ‘‘ An — 


The State Teachers’ Assoc. meets June 28, 29, and 30. 


The report of the inspector of public schools for the city of 
Toronto, for January last, shows the number of pupils regis- 
tered in the various schools of the city was 9,561, and the ay- 


re- 
Evening with Longfellow,” shows what author they have now| PENNSYLVANIA.—It is evident that the people of Westmo Lenge attendance, 8,663, ‘The average number in charge of 


in hand. 


land Co. believe that Mr. J. R. Spiegel, the author of Live 


each teacher throughout the city is 64. Several of the classes 


Supt. T. J. Mitchell is one of the most industrious and suc- | Questions, makes a “‘ live superintendent, as they have ju Cae acre than 100 pupils in attendance. In the night 


cessful educators in Ohio. When he accepted his present reélected him for aterm of three years. 
osition, the schools were so completely demoralized that a 
ailure seemed inevitable ; but now they are in as perfect teachers and schoo! officers. 

working order as anyin the State. The intense interest in| — 


education which he has aroused in his pupils, and the sys- 
tematic way in which everything pertaining to the school is| agement of Dr. H. B. Boude, is still young, but its fine loca- 


managed, not only proclaim him a skillful instructor, but a| tion, good building, 


man of remarkable enthusiasm and ability. 


ical scholarshi ffered by the Cincinnati Coll. of | ular classes except the senior will be organized, and in due vhi 

asie to the public schools of t i ,| time every depertment will be in full operation and classes | shal! not vary from year to year; and expressing the opinion 
that the extra grant of $750 a year to each of the large high 

schools, known as collegiate institutes, is an unjust discrim- 


ination against the great majority of schools in favor of a few 


Music to the public schools of that city have been abolished 
the Board of Ed. concluding that the necessary study for the | ready to graduate in regular succession. 

concerts distracted too much the minds of the students, and | —_ 

that the course of study in the college was “‘not much better| Wisconsin. —The Institute in St. Croix Co., under the) 


than that in the public schools.” 


Oberlin Coll. has a student-list of 1,057,—555 gentlemen and two weeks in April, and was very successful, 111 teachers hav- 
502 ladies. There are 32 members of the faculty, under the ing been enrolled. 


He believes in the 


a prosperous future. During the current year all the reg- 


i i blications among his | schools the attendance was 484. 
—=————<—< 6. “ that night-school pupils should in future be required to de- 


posit the sum of one dollar on entering the school, as a 
Texas.—Austin Coll., at Sherman, under the efficient man-| guarantee that they intend to attend regularly. 

The municipal council of the town of Clinton, Ont., sent 
and increasing number of students indicate | circulars to the boards of trustees and councils, asking them to 
make special government grant to high schools for pupils who 
have passed the intermediate examination, a fixed sum, which 


The inspector demanded 


management of Supt. Miss Betsey M. Clapp, was held the first which least require such assistance. 


A series of lectures in the Gaelic language has been insti- 
tuted at the Presbyterian Coll., Montreal. The Rev. Dr. Mc- 


NEW BOOKS. 


French Grammar 


FOR PUPILS 8TUDYING 


LATIN. 


EUGENE’S COMPARATIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and edited by L. H. KUCKINGHAM, Ph. D. 
(Harvard), of the English High School, Boston. 
12mo, $1.60. 

EUGENE’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH LESSONS. Edited 
by L. H. BucKINGHAM, Ph.D. (Harvard). of the 

English High School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Fresh French Reading, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LES AUTEURS CONTEMPORAINS. Ex- 

traits choisies d’ceuvres diverses, avec Notices Bio- 

raphiques et Notes pour les éléves Américains, par 
me. ALLIOT-BOYMIER. 12mo, $1.50. 


ea Copies sent to teachers, postpaid, for examina- 
tion, with a view to introduction, upon receipt of one- 
half the retail price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


319 a 193 East 33d Street, New York. 


For Sunday Schools. 
THE BEACON LIGHT. song 


J. H. TEN- 
Ney and E. A. HOFFMAN. pe copies mailed 
for 30 cents. Liberal] reduction for quantities. DITsON 
& Co. respectfally call attention to the marked im- 
rovement which is sapere’ in their newer publica- 
tions for Sunday Schools. The best talent in the coun- 
try has been employed in compiling them, and they 
have been received with marked favor. The BEACON 
LicgatT is the work of two of the best hymn and tane 
composers in the country, is a carefully “ winnowed ”’ 
book, only the best 100 out of 500 manuscripts havin 
been retained. We have not many Sunday-schoo 
hymns better than 


“ Love of the Saviour, tender and precious, 
Deeper and broader than ocean or sea, 
Stronger than death, so pure and so gracious, 
Oh, in thy fullness flow sweetly to me.” 


* He who conquers, wins a crown 
When he lays his armor down, 
For we bear the cross no more 
When we reach the golden shore.” 


Attention is also directed to White Rebes (30 cts.) 
by Abbey and Munger; and to Geed News (35 cts.) 
by R. M. McIntosh. These excellent books are still in 
demand. Their authors have also new books in prog- 
reas, which will soon be announced. 

cay Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

310 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The New Bible. 


+ Ww As previously announced, we propose fully to meet the demands of the great army 
Quick ork. of friends of the Literary Revolution for the new version of the New Testament, 


which is now paseaieed petivey by the English publishers on the 17th of May. Our printers will put the entire 
work into type inside of a few hours from the time a copy can be procured, and we shall manufacture at least 
10,000 copies a day until the demand for it is met. 


IN CHAINS. 


A few centuries ago the few Bibles in existence were commonly chained in the churches, and accessible only 
toa few. Those who attempted to free them, translate them, and give them to the people, had the stake and 
the acaffold for their fnaen This new version of the Testament was completed, printed, and bound months 
ago in England, but that the English publishers might be able to monopolize its sale, and make a few hundred 
thousand dollars the more, it has been withheld from the public. The Copyright Law in England is such that at 
least two newspapers, which, by some method, secured copies of portions of it, and published extracts, with 
comments, were compelled to desist from repetition of the “crime,” and to publicly apologize for their 
“wrong.” Weare in favor of an equitable international ores law that will give authors due reward for 
their labor, but Americans will not care to see such an English law transferred to this country. 

On May 17th these monopolists poole to unbind the “ chains,” and release probably a million Testaments 
to the world. They promise one edition in very small type, in paper covers, at 15 cents per copy. 

We propose to give, with speed never before equaled in the history of publishing, in type nearly double the 
size used by them, the New Teztament complete for 10 cents, the Four Gospels complete for 7 cents, the Gos- 

Is separately, each for 2 cents; and in various forms and styles up to full Turkey morocco, gilt edges, for 
he new and old versions on pages facing, for $1.50. 


GOoD WORK. 


Remembering the past, our friends will not be surprised that the publishers and booksellers who do not like 
the Literary Revolution are slandering in advance our editions of this work, pretending that there will be many 
errors, resulting from its hasty production. Ia reply, we can only promise to those who have trusted us, and 
have not found us wanting, that it shall be, typographically, one of the most accurate works ever printed on 
this Continent. The printing house of 8S. W. Green’s Son, Nos. 74 and 76 beekman Street, which will do the 
work, has no superior in this country in the character of ite workmen, and no equal in its ability to do good work 
quickly, They will take double pains to do the best work possible, as this will be, for their reputation, the most 
important work they have ever printed; and following them, our own proof-readers and critical scholars engaged 
on our Encyclopedia will all unite to make the work absolutely free from error. 


A Eree Gospel. 


Furthermore, to demonstrate the superior quality of our work, we propose to send, postpaid, free, to the 


name of any person applying, by letter or postal card, a coment, beautifully-printed copy of the Gospel of 
St.John. Only a single i will be sent to any applicant. @ propose to print, if called tor, a million copies 
for gratuitous distribution. Persons who would like this specimen iv quantity, for distribution, will be supplied 
for the price of 50 cents per 100 copies, or at that rate for a larger number. 


BIBLES IN 200 STYLES. 


The religious public will be glad to know that about July 1st we shall be prepared to offer them the largest 
and most complete variety of Testaments and Bibles ever sold in this country, ranging from the smallest Testa- 
ment to most elaborate Teachers’ bibles and the largest Family and Pulpit Bibles, at prices from 2 cents for a 
single Gospel to $25 for the largest and best quarto Bibles with iitustratlons and commentary. The prices for 
all of them wili be proportionately low with our other incomparably cheap standard publications. Full partic- 
ulars, with specimens of typography, will be ready soon, and will be sent free upon application, 


YOUNG'S GREAT BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 


Our new edition of this magnificent work, which may fairly be called the “‘ Webster’s Unabridged of Re- 
ligious Literature,” is now ready. By its aid the unlearned English reader is given ready access to the informa- 
tion heretofore accessible only to those learned in the Hebrew and Greek languages, or by the aid of expensive 
and often inaccessible Greek and Hebrew Lexicons and Concordances. In connection with the new version of 
the Bible, particularly, it proves especially interesting and helpful, giving what no other work supplies, clues to 
the considerations which have led scholars to make varying translations which have been given to the world in 
the centuries past, enabling the intelligent reader in large measure to decide for himself what is the meaning 
that will best satisfy his own understanding and the demands of his own conscience. Specimen pages sent free 
on request. Price $2.25, postage 37 cents. 


OOO Booksellers 


throughout the United States and Canada are prepared to either abundantly supply, or liberally slander our 
ublications. We give liberal Terms to (lubs where no bookseller acts as agent. Soccctattve Catalogue, and 
lustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam, will be sent free, on request. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
* JOHN RP. ALDEN, Manager. 


WANTED, 

A situation by a lady of 24 years, who has given special 
attention to Instrumental Music under competent 
teachers at Smith College and at Boston ; a church or- 
ganist for 7 years; has been a learner and teacher of 
music for 15 years; ¢ap teach French or the Higher 
—— branches, and can give the best testimonials 
and references. Address GREENFIELD, Maass., P. O. 
Box 460. 319 f eow 


Tesemaes and others can easily earn from $50 
to $200 during spare hours of their vacation by get- 
ting subscribers for one of the best and cheapest [lius- 
trated Home Magazines published. Compensation lib- 
eral; success sure. Enclose 25c.for six back Nos. of 
the magazine (our selection). For fall terms address 
3198 COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send to E. TOURJEE, got 
EUROPE Boston, Ma+s, for 
s Circular of Tours. 


EACHERS®S’ AGENCY. Positions now for 
several Principals, Profs., and Lady Assts. Circu- 
lars ready. Ref.: state a, Coll. Profs., &c. A.D. 
STusDEVANT,A.M., Fult.& N.J.Avs., East NewYork. 


; CURED in four to six weeks’ 
Stammering taining. 
Address with stamp, 
JULIUS ASHMAN, 


318 b (1) Battle Creek Sanitarium, Michigan. 
B66 own town. Terms and outfit 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Oo., Portland, Me. 


764 Broadway, New York. 
All wanting the Best Teachers, American 


and Ser Schools, Colle- AMERICAN Al EUROPEAN 

ges,—for any department of instraction, t 

Sr ‘shoud New Multec TEACHER’S BUREAU. 

tin. it is maited or 3-cent stamp. Supplies, without charge, Colleges, School d F. . 
GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions lies with thoroughly 

should have Application-form. ( Mailed for and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 


pos promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 


tage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, | Governesses. “Call on or address 
‘American School Institute, PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
262 eow 7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 295 az 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N.Y. 


| 
‘THE PENNSYLVANIA 
The Union Teachers’ Agency Educational Bureau. 


sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- tne ee | Gevernesses, and Teachers for 
jates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ | ®°Y grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in Otties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
r 4 Address A. LOVELL & CO ers desiring positions should send stamp for > a 


tion-form. 
tt 42 Bond Street, New York. | Address LAND 


631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


| 
Teachers’ Agency ston Teachers’ Bureau. 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- | wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends | ° Visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 


hools ta. © 
good sc paren i. G, 32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
and i ‘ecachers’ Agency AGENT for the Graphic Syst enmans 
240 uz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. Perforated Maps for the Biackboard, 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS WANTED fee 


Steady work all Spring and 
Summer. For full particulars address J, 0. MeCURDY 
&C0,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3141 


who want to add largely 
to their salaries, can do 
so by soliciting for DR. 


O. H. TIFFANY’S new superb volume, ** Gems for 
the Fireside.”’? $25 to $60 per week can be made, 
during vacation, by such as will make a busineas of the 
canvass, Call or address 
RUSSELL & HENDERSON, 
319 d 10 Federal Street, Boston, 


WANTED, 


TEACHERS, to learn my plan of selling 
books, and them to teach others, and start 
(their fields. 
Men of ability, not afraid of hard work, will be paid 
a salary of from $1200 to $1500 the first year, and from 
$2000 to $2500 the second year, if successful after a 
short trial. I have offered men $4000 for their second 
year’s work. Some Teachers who have been at work 
leas than six months are now making double what they 
received as teachers. Give age and experience, and 
send this advt. 
W. J. HOLLAND, 


318d SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ACCENTS WANTED UICK! to sell 
the cheapest, most accurate, 


and ONL ¥ Edition of the evised 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


containing a Full History of its Kevision. 
Agents at work are having wonderful success ; thix 
being the most desirable edition, low-priced, and wanted 
by thousands. Itisarnare chance tor ladies. Par- 
ticulars free. Better order outfit at once. Only 50c. 
Time is money. Address HUBBARD BROS., Pub- 
lishers, 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 316d 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


is the best chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of real life, a as 


“y John B. Gou 


can portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and miense interest, it is 
withouta peer. It is the “booming '’ book far Agents, and out- 
sells all others 10 to 1. S8@Oth thousand in ae. 1000 A nts 
wanted, men and women. Now is the time. * Exclusive Terri- 

i . ‘or Circulars. Address, 


Special Terms given. Send fe 
-D. WORTHINGTON & OW., Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 


Good Pay. 


\GENTS WANTED for the new Science Magazine, 
Progress of Science. $2.00 a year; 20 cts.a No. 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 
Address 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 
318 b 235 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


ges Extraordinary Offer 


TO AGENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Goods Unsold, Returned. 


If you are out of employment and want to 
startin a business in which you can make 
from $3 to $10 a day clear, and take no 
risk of loss, we will send you, on receipt of 
Sil, goods that will sell readily ina few 
days for $25. If the agent fails to sell these 
goods in four days, he can return all unsold 
to us, and we will return him his money. 
Can any thing be fairer? We take all risk 
of loss, and the agent gets started in a busi- 
ness that will be permanent and pay from 
$1,000 to 33,000 a year. Ladies can do a* 
wellas men. We want an agent in every 
county. Full particulars free. Address U.S. 
MANUFACTURING CO., 116 Smithfield 


St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 b cow 
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Nish, of Cornwall, who delivered the first lecture, quoted the 
opinion of Max Miller. He stated that the Celts or Gauls, 
were the first of the Aryan race to enter Europe, and were 
driven to the west by the Teutons. He then showed how the 
names of many mountains, rivers, etc., in the west of Europe 
were monuments of their memory, as they were clearly of 
Celtic origin, and thus leaving the traces of the race which 
victorious armies could not destroy and time could not ob- 
literate. 

Samuel Woods, M.A., late lecturer in Greek at Queen’s 
Univ., has been appointed Classical master at the Stratford 
(Ont.) High School. There were twelve applications for the 

st. Mr. Wood’s fame as an expert in classics extends be- 
yond our own province, he having edited several classical works 
for New York as well as Toronto publishers. 

On his retirement from the Galt (Ont.) School Board, after 
over twenty years’ service as trustee, Mr. Alex. Macgregor re- 
ceived a highly-complimentary vote of thanks ‘for his services. 
Few men serve so long a term as did Mr, M. 


The London (Ont.) Board of Education reeently affirmed 
the principle that music shall bé taught in the schools, but 


have resolved to dispense with the services of the present mas- 
ter, who has been for some years in their employ. 


Since the opening of the Loretto Convent in Toronto, Ont., 
the annual attendance has been about 85, while over 1,200 
young ladies have received their education there. 


_England.—Lord Wimmarleigh, in a speech at the distribution 
of prizes at Preston, in connection with the Oxford local examin- 
ation, pointed out what he considered an important defect in 
English education. He urged that first and foremost a young 
person should be instructed in his own language and the litera- 
ture of his own country, and thought it a serious “ take off”’ for 
a lad who had distinguished himself in foreign languages to be 
told that he was deficient in his own. Lord Wimmarleigh’s 
remarks will apply equally well to education in Canada and 
England. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws has been conferred in the 
Senate House at Cambridge, Eng., upon the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Littlejohn, Bishop of Long Island, U. S., in recognition of his 
late discourses in the University pulpit. These discourses 
are now being printed by the Cambridge Press. 


Ridley Hall, Cambridge, a building intended for students 
training for parochial work, has just been opened. 


— Pope Leo has set up 52 schools in Rome, to counteract 
Protestant and State schools. His schools conform to the 
Italian laws. 


PERSONAL. 


— H. N. Metz was reélected as Supt. of Schools of Steuben- 
ville, O., May 2, at an annual salary of $1,600. Supt. Metz’ 
has done excellent work in the schools of that city, and his re- 
ene is a confirmation of his ability and success as a school- 
officer. 


— Rev. Geo. W. Gardner, D.D., of Marblehead, Mass., has 
been elected president of the Central Univ. of Iowa, located 
at Pella. Dr. Gardner fitted for college at Thetford, Vt., 
under Prof. Orcutt, and graduated from Dartmouth Coll., and 
has had large experience as an educator. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


The ** TRIUMPH” Dovetailed Desk. 
Over One Million in Use. 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 
New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


0@- Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the a ne Crayon. 40 
materi 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


Agents Wanted to present our improved Schoo 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 


GLOBES: 60 Different Styles, 
See special circular. 


Summer Art Institute. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


Yor Teachers, Superintendents, Teachers of Drawing, 
and Art Students. Industrial Drawing, Water - Color, 
Oil Painting, and Modeling in ver ¢ pens July 5, for 
four weeks. Expenses low. Send for Circulars. 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 


Illustrating “‘ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


and Rocks, 
Price, 3:23.50. 
J. KNOWLTON, 


168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 312 


1, Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. best Se 


Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Preperties, 


4. Furnishes Singatane and gives Information of the 
0 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th S8t., NEW YORK. 


Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of School 
319 g of Art, Columbus, Ohio. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Directly after meeting of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF LNSTRUOTION, 


Summer Normal School of Languages 
(FRENCH anp GERMAN), 
Full Programme out in May. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 


191 FULTON S8T., N. ¥. 


Send early applications to 
j STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
216 tf 309 M 


COOK’S TOURS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The June examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 


classes and normal schools. 
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MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 


This is no new-fangled book, setting at defiance all that 
mon-sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radicalism, are alike avoided. Widely used in 
Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 

Price to School Officers one > pe 40 cents, pos 


e@ and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 
training- 


W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


NE 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MA 


ESTABLISHED 18A\1. 

Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for indepen- 
dent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, axl 
Australasia, Special arrangements for Personally 
Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Hotel Coupons issued, available at over 
- first-class Hotels. Circular Notes and Letters of 

issued. Cook’s Excursionist and special pam- 
phiets contain full ae sent by mail. Address, 
Pt ee COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 

» A. BARATTONI, Mangr. (307 eow] P.O. Box, 4197. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
Summer Institute. 


In its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
: Beginning July 13, 1881. 
Wait till May for full announcement. 
Cc. H. SPRAGUE, 
Private Secretary of the President, 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 


309 eow 


OSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


Maps! Maps! Maps! 


Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade. 


POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 
Reversible Writin 
g- Books ( ) 
are the best. Look for them. mitt 


lege, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Law School, 
and the Medical School will hereafter be held simulta- 
neously in Cambridge, Exeter (N.H.), New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco, on 
the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday following the last 
Wednesday in June. They will begin this year on 
Thursday, June 30, at 8 A.M. 

Candidates may present themselves upon a part of 
the examinations. 

For recent examination papers and further informa- 
tion, address the REGISTRAR, Harvard Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 310 f eow 


BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 


To Ald the Student, Scholar, Qesaymen, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Author, Teacher, Pu il, 
and all Lovers of Books. 

AN INDEX TO INFORMATION FOR IMMEDIATE 

OR FUTURE USE. 


All words and names are indexed by the first two 
letters, with over 300 combinations cut in thumb-holes 
in the edges of the leaves. Opened at any combination 
by the use of one hand. It hasa combination for every 
word and name in all languages. Convenient, saves time, 
labor, money, and vexation. Printed on fine writing- 

aper, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 40 lines to the page, 
hound in half-russia. We manufacture over 30 styles and 
sizes of Combination. Indexes for LEDGERS, RECORDS, 
and Commercial REPORTS. Also Indexes made ex- 
pressly for the use of Physicians and Lawyers. Indexes 
of any size made to order. Agents wanted. For fur- 
particulars and specimen pages address 
THE J. B. BURR PUBLISHING CO., 

Hartford, Conn. 
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Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
* T.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
«* [V,—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


A valuable work.’’—W. T. Harris, LL.D. 


‘¢ Will make itself a necessity to all interested 
in education,’’—M0o. REPUBLICAN, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
UNIVERSAL CATALOCUE. 


Vol. now Ready. 
Containing descriptions of all Educational Institutions 
of every kind throughout the United States, — more 
than 3,200 in all. 

Also full list of EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS, direc- 
tory of STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, synopsis of PUBLIO 
SoHOOL SysTeEM, &c, 

SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF 81. 

Cc. H. EVANS & CO., 
POLYTEOHNIO BUILDING, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on —— to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 
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Smooth. Revi ABLE. 
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Bu 


FOREVER. 


Seno FOR ESTIMATE. 
CLEES&CO:: 
.GEATRAL ST'AOOL FURNSATRS. 
ARCH S! PHIL 


ADVICE TO SINGERS, BY A SINGER. 


This little book is worth many times its cost to every 
teacher and student. It is designed for a ket com- 
panion, to be referred to daily, and as such will prove 
almost invaluable. It may be obtained of book-dealers 
generally. Price, flexible cloth, 75 cts. Sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. Published b 
318 ¢ E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


HENRY WARD BEECHE 
addressing the students of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, said: “ I advocate in its full extent, 
and for every interest of humanity, of patriotism, and 
of religion, a more thorough culture of Oratory.’ The 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY was 
established in 1873 and chartered in 1875, and affords 
the amplest facilities for self culture. Ninteen Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, specialists in their departments. 
Spring Term, April ii; Summer Term, July 5. Send 
for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Sec’y, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 3151(™) 


Just Published, 
THE CRAPHIC SYSTEM OF 


Practical Penmanship, 
COMPLETE IN SIX NUMBERS. 


This series has a patent reversible feature which is 
of marked adyantage where double desks are used. 


The copies are clear, bold, and handsome. Samples by 
mail, ibe. each. . LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
d 42 Bond Street, New York. 


GFN : 
~ Tat aii es ey 
W. GOODNOUGH, 317 tf 
= 
— 
A 
| | 
{5 Bromfield Sircet, 
| 122 9234 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price: 

Chemical Physiology. 3ded., revised. - - - Vaughan Ann Arbor Pub Co (Mich.) $3 00 
Memorial Tribute, Western Female Seminary. - Carlton & Hollenbeck (Ind.) 1 00 
Twenty Years Among the Mexicans. - - - Rankin Central Book Concern (Cine) 1 25 
Meta Wallace. - - - - - - Randolph Congrega. Pub. Soc (Boston) 1 25 
Fresh-water Rizopods. - - - - - Hitcheock Romyn Hitchcock (New York) 75 
Pepacton. - - - - - - - Burroughs Houghton, M & Co(Boston) 1 50 
Lowell's Complete Works, New uniform edition, 5 vols. “ “ ** 9.00, 18 00 
Giorgio. - - - - - - - Sterne sd “ “6 1 00 
Shadows of Shasta. - - - - - - Miller Jansen, McC! & Co (Chicago) 1 00 
George Eliot’s Complete Works. Cabinet ed., 20 vols, J B Lippincott & Co (Phila) eal 75 
Berkeley. - - - - - - - Fraser “ “s eee 
Fifty Years in a Maryland Kitchen. New ed. - Howard sed sd “6 1 50 
Lady Bell. Cheap ed. - - - - - Keddie “ “ “ 50 
The Only Way Out. - - - - - Willing D Lothrop & Co (Boston) 1 50 
Town Memorial Fund. Vol. 1. Memorial Biogr. vhies. Hist & Genealog Soc (Boston) 2 25 
Life of Disraeli. Seaside Library, No. 983. - - C Fleming New York News Co(N Y) 20 
Notes on the Book of Job. New ed., 2 vols., 12mo, cl. Albert Barnes R Worthington (N Y) 3 00 
Diary of a Minister's Wife. Part2. - - - Brown IK Funk & Co(N Y) 15 
Sartor Resartus. - - - - - - Carlyle “ “ “ 25 
Nutritive Cure. - - - - - - Walter “ “ “ 15 
History of a Mountain. - - - - - Reclus Harper & Bros (N Y) 1 25 
Miss Williamson’s Divagations. Franklin Sq. Lib.,'No. 177. Thackeray “6 “ “6 15 
Thomas Carlyle. Franklin Sq. Lib., No.178.— - - Wylie “ “ 20 
Bibliography of Charlestown and Bunker Hill. - Huannewell Jas R Osgood & Co 2 00 
Mr. Perkins’ Daughter. . - . - - Lanza G P Putnam’s Sons (N Y) 1 00 
Wayside Flowers. - - - - - Meehan Chas Robson & Co (Phila) 5 00 
Knights of To-day. - - - - - - Barnard Charles Scribner’s Sons (N Y) 1 00 
Turkish Life in War-time. - - - - Dwight “ “ “« 6150 
Circuit Rider. New ed. - - - - - Eggleston os “ “ 1 50 
End of the World. New edition. - - - 150 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Newed. - - - - 6125 
How to Travel. - - - - - - Knox C T Dillingham (N Y) 1 00 
Young Folks’ History of America. - - - Butterworth Estes & Lauriat (Boston) 1 50 
The Count’s Secret. - - - - - Gaborio “6 a “ 50 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. the coming autumn will do well to open a cor- 


lites respondence with the lady in question. A 
THE attention of teachers is directed to the first-class teacher, and at a very reasonable rate, 


announcement of the Fifth Annual Session of | ls often thus obtained, 
the Summer Art School at Columbus, Ohio, to| J, & H. BerGr, 191 Greenwich and 95 John 
open July 5, 1881, in this issue of THE JoUR- streets, New York City, whose card appears on 
NAL. It will be under the management of the the second page of THE JOURNAL weekly, have 
well-known Supt. of Drawing in the Public just issued a new catalogue and price-list of 
Schools of Columbus, Ohio, W. S. Goodnough. their latest improved Holtz Electrical Machines. 
The objects and aims of the school will be to) These machines give long, rapid, and intensely 
prepare specia! teachers of Drawing, giving) brilliant discharges of electricity, and work 
them a knowledge of all the subjetts that are) well in all weathers. They are the manufac- 
now demanded in a comprehensive course of turers of Van Brunt’s Double- Plate Holtz 
Drawing for public schools; to qualify regular Electrical Machine, with a continuous charging 
school teachers to teach Drawing in their apparatus attached, by means of which the ma- 
schools as intelligently and thoroughly as they | chine is kept constantly charged, and the crank 
do other subjects; to prepare superintendents | only needs to be turned to produce a torrent 
of schools so they can direct and supervise the of intensely-brilliant sparks of electricity, giv- 
instruction in Drawing with confidence and in-| ing simultaneously a loud report. Send as 
telligence; to provide an opportunity for the/| above for description. 
large and increasing number of art students ss 
and amateurs who cannot devote a longer time) ANNOUNCEMENT.—The subscriber proposes 
or the winter months, for study. For such publishing, in a convenient form, a table giv- 
special courses are especially arranged. ‘ing the values in are to radius unity of every 
| degree, minute, and second of a quadrant, true 
Messrs. TAINTOR Bros., MERRILL & Co., | to eight decimal places, if a sufficient number 
of New York, have reason for feeling particu- of per 
’ : : cents; three copies for twenty-five cents. Sen 
larly pleased with the recent etopticn of stating the number wanted. Early 
their ‘* Franklin Series of Readers”’ for exclu- notice of publication will be made. 
sive use in all the Post Schools of the United | WILLIAM Hoover, Supt. of Schools, 
States. The Franklin Readers were selected | Wapakoneta, O. 
from the many excellent series before the Army | IF school committees and teachers who are 
Board without any previous knowledge on the i terested in having good blackboards would, 


part of Messrs. T. B., M. & Co. that the Gov-| 
ernment proposed to adopt an exclusive list. | when they need new ones or old ones re- 


General Order No. 38, issued from army head-| paired, see Mr. J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, 
quarters April 27, 1881, goes into immediate| Boston, and ascertain the quality of his work 
effect,fand places the Franklin Readers in Gov-| and his prices, they would satisfy themselves 
ernment schools in every State and Territory | peyond doubt that his blackboards are the best 
of the United States. and the cheapest. 


THe new form of advertisement of The! wr. Greorce R. Saaneane has become a 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, on the first’ member of the firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
page of THE JOURNAL, should attract the at-| jor & Co., his interest dating from January 
tention of all our readers who desire to use the ; 1981, Mr. Cathcart will add to the strength 
best lead pencil made in the world. Dixon’s| of this great publishing house. His long ex- 


American Graphite Pencils are acknowledged | of 
| School Books is well and widely known. Con- 

to be unequaled for school purposes, and the gratulations to all concerned. 

best grades are used by artists and students, ame 

they Tue special attention of our readers is called 

smooth, strong, and sharpen to a perfect point. ; @phies, on the first page of our present issue. 

This company was established in 1827, and|/ We learn that these attractive books have just 

has developed an immense business, and se-| been adopted for all of the military schools of 

cured indorsement from all parts of the world. | the United States by order of Sec’y Liucoln., 

They took the silver medal at Paris in 1867, — 

the grand medal for progress, at Viennain 1873,; CrrTaiIn CurE.—The first thing to do in 

the centennial award at Philadelphia in 1876, | tp, i is to clean t 

and the gold medal at Paris in 1878. Be sure a agen internal 

and get the genuine American Graphite Pen- 

- ate ; is equa idney-Wort. In either dry or 

cils direct from the Company, or from dealers) i; ui4 form it cures headache, bilious attacke, 


whom they supply with their best grade, and - 
you will have a pencil of superior excellence, | °°" 8tipation, and deranged kidneys. See adv. 


Any of our readers desiring articles of use 


THE attention of teachers and school officers 
and beauty for ornamenting school or other is called to the announcement of Thomas T. 
public buildings, should address J. and R, | Bailey, Manager of the Boston Teachers’ Bu- 
Lamb, 59 Carmine street, New York, for their of T, Fe street, Boston, in this issue 

illustrated catalogue, They make for schools, - 
societies, etc., the most exquisitely beautiful | — — —— —- 
silk Banners in colors and gold that are man-| If you wish either to buy or sell School 
factured in America. They can be relied upon 
for good work. See their card in another col-| Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. §. CLARK, 
In our advertising columns our readers will Street 
see acall from ateacher. We think even those Se . 
who may be expecting to want ateacher during! 288s (P) New York City. 


History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
OF THE HisTORY OF THE 


Political Parties *%2 Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Crities award it the highest praise. A “MULTUM IN PARVO” for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &e. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5,00. In Map form, size 5x 4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
(a Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


315 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


Vocal Culture. Vocal Defects. __-‘Vocal Impediments. 


ORIGINATOR OF THe R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Normal Method of Vocal Training 
Specialist in Vocal Training, 


Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice In Song, i5i4 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The aa F, Statemering The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
e’s Nort y ¥ TERMS,—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, $25; 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, 1) 0 cies of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. Special $35 ; 


For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading 
and the Cure of Stammering. ’ | to Societies, Schools, and Church classes. Special Class for Min- 


isters, Teachers, ui Ladies. 303 zz (1) 


NOW READY, 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 19, 


Contalning the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Nos. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 


The Series of which this Book forms a part contains a rich variety of Sentiment, Eloquence, Pathos, Wit, 
and Humor, thas forming A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF GOOD READING at the Smallest Possible Cost, 


Sold by Booksellers and by 
315d P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


(ar~ Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for our new Catalogue. 303 zz 


Just Issued. A NEW EDITION OF THE Just Issued. 


MUSIC READER, 


BY BEYS & MEIGONEN. 
The Publishers, in bringing this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be required to guarantee its introduction. For class-teaching, as well as for private tuition, 
the Musto READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 75 cts, 
P, 8S.—Send direct to us for anything you wantin the music| Address W. Hi. BONER & CO., 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent postpaid Dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books, 
in receipt of a three cent pustage-stamp. abd eow 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. B. SMITH & CO, 2 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 


THE LARGEST LIST OF 


Popular American Novels 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD, 
And regular lines in Juveniles, School Books, Finance, Philosophy, Poetry, Medicine, Religion, Theology, \c. 
GH New 72-page Catalogue mailed free. eow 


Supplied in your Houses, Offices, and Schoolrooms, by means of the AMERICAN OZONE GENERATOR, 4 simple 
and effective apparatus for the generation of OzoNE, which is Nature’s great disinfectant. OZONE effectually 
destroys Malaria, Sewer-gases, and Noxious Vapors. All scientists agree that no disease can exist in * 
malignant form where OZONE is present in the atmosphere. Read the following letter, received by us: 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, New York: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., MARcu 25, 1881. 


Gentlemen: — Having used the American Ozone Generator for several days in my school room, ! 
am fully persuaded it is capable of all that is claimed for it. The atmosphere of the room is at all times pleas- 
ant, and entirely free from all indications of impurities. I have no hesitation in recommending it especially for 
schools ; in fact, I believe it to be a duty on the part of teachers to avail themselves of such an important aid 
in correcting the evils arising from vitiated air. Truly yours, STEWART PELHAM. 


GH Send for descriptive pamphlet, giving the opinions of eminent authorities. 
No. ..$5.00. HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
Orders by post will receive prompt attention. 22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 
Headquarters for New England, 3 ARCH 8T., BOSTON; Chicago Agency, 71 WASHINGTON ST. ©oW 


Ozone Generators are supplied in two sizes : 
No. $3.50 


SILK BANNERS AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 

~~ 400 Algebraic Problems printed on separate slips of 

J. & KR. LAMB, New York, card-board, with key, 50c. ;' 150 Geometrical Theorems 

150 Topic n Un tates His 

59 Carmine Street. Tod Topic Slips in English History, 12c.; 100 Topic Slips 
Send for circular and sage paid, 


for Publisher, 
DAY Het F. F, WHITTIER, 


| in Phyalology, 12e. Complete Set, $1.20. Sent, post 
ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
SCHOOLS. 818 b Farmington, Me. 
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LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 


The following account of this most eccentric 
individual is taken from Reminiscences of a 
Nonagenarian of Newburyport. It was this 
same Lord Timothy Dexter who styled himself 
“the first in the East, the first in the West, 
and the greatest philosopher in the known 
world,” and who wrote the famous book, A 
Pickle for the Knowing Ones, which does not 
contain a single punctuation-mark from be- 
ginning to end, except on the last page, which 
consists entirely of punctuation-marks, and 
the request that the reader ‘ pepper and salt ’’ 
the book to please himself: 


For years the chief wonder of the place 
was Lord Timothy Dexter, his hairless dog, 
and his images. This man was born in Mal- 
den, in 1743. He came to Newburyport in 


early manhood, and married: a Miss Frothing- 
ham, from the old Frothingham mansion on 
the corner of High and Olive streets. In a 
short time he obtained a large fortune by taking 
advantage of the markets and by lucky adven- 
tures. His first successful speculation was 
buying up Continental notes when depreciated, 
and selling them when a prospect of redemp- 
tion had raised their value. His speculations 
in mittens, warming-pans, whalebones, and the 
like, are widely known. 

Though ignorant and illiterate, and doubt- 
less somewhat indebted to luck for his good 
fortune, still it is evident the man was both 
shrewd and sagacious. His vanity was inordi- 
nate. Under any circumstance it is probable 
he would have proved an eccentricity; still, 
such were the convivial habits of the period, 
and constarftly surrounded as he was by a band 
of sycophantic boon companions, who spurred 
him on to all sorts of ridiculous sayings and 
doings, one can scarcely judge what the char- 
acter of the man would have been under the 
teetotal régime of Neal Dow. 

Having bought ‘the fine Jackson mansion 
on High street, nearly opposite his wife’s 
maiden home, he began to beautify it after his 
own design. Mr. James Wilson was acarver of 
figure-heads of ships, Dexter conceived the 
idea of employing Mr. Wilson to embellish his 
house and grounds with wooden statues, 
These figures were remarkable specimens in 
wood-carving. In this work Mr. Wilson dis- 
played the power of a sculptor. It is a pity 
he never aspired to works of greater dura- 
bility. The figures of Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson, over the front door, were excel- 
lent, and the other figures, the eagle upon the 
cupola, and the animals, were life-like and in 
good proportions, 

Dexter built a tomb in the garden; on its 
completion he got up a mock funeral, had his 
wife and family arrayed in mourning, acted his 
part as corpse, and was borne to the sepulcher 
with due funeral rites. After his resurrection 
and return to the house, he beat his wife be- 
cause she did not weep while following him to 
the grave, 

He kept a person in his house named Jona- 
than Piummer, who styled himself ** physician, 
preacher, and poet laureate to his excellency 
‘Timothy Dexter, Earl of Chester, and Knight 
of the two open-mouthed lions.” 

In those days it was the practice to send 
notes to be read at public worship before the 
long prayer, requesting suitable petitions in 
time of affliction, or on occasions of joy. Be- 
low is a note sent by the poet laureate, and 
read in his pulpit by the Rev. Charles Milton: 

“Jonathan Plummer, Jr., desires to return thanks to 
the transcendently potent Controller of the universe, 
for his marvelous kindness toward him in raising him 
from a desperately low and perilous indisposition, to 
such a measure of strength and health that he is again 
able with gladness of heart and transporting rapture 
of mind, to wait at the celestial portals of wisdom. 
Che said Plummer also desires to give thanks to Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and 
the end, for his astonishing favor, his captivating 
mercy, and his personal seed to him in cnabebiog him 
from endless grief and everlasting woe, in a miraculous 
manner; by light in dreams; for causing the day to 
dawn in his heart, and the dayspring from on high to 
illuminate his dark and benighted understanding; for 
chasing far from him the gloomy fog of infidelity, and 
enabling him triumphantly to rejoice in the glorious 
light and liberty of the Gospel, wherein his blessed Re- 
“‘eemer has crowned his happy life.”’ 

The Rev, Parson Milton’s response to these 
requests was: ‘*O Lord, have mercy on this 
over-pompous brother, whose wordy rhetoric 
has just startled our ears ; save us from cant, 


bombast, and all the wiles of the devil. 
Amen,” 


IMporTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
fork City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
nage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
*pposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol- 
ars, reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. 
“ropean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied 
a the best. Horse cars, stages, and ele- 
7 ed railroads to all depots. Families can 
; © better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city, 315 zz 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


C¢ RLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. For both 
L/ sexes. Four courses of study. J As.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
279 zz 


Exp , $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MAGoon, Prest. 309 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 

fPREDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 

344 Beacon Street, 
Bosto 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion “in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department; For circulars and informa- 
Hon address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th Bt. 
RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


AANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A.M., 
Erincipal, 60 Chester Square, Boston, Mase. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 

dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Met WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Tin LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
I 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
RAM OROUTT, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, » at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 sx 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoROESTER. For Both Sezxes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

22 Address H. Russe, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
WALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 8 1 classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S For Both Sexes. RIDGEWATER, MA8s. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Boylston S8t., 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


or AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


“and 
R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorf, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Pr cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Bridge, 


Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough nstruction in 


c or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A.M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
§ has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


FAROV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
p 283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


A thorough and practical business course. 
Circular free by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


E VERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 


THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 
POSTPAID. Address this Office. 


Publishers. 
Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 
In Every School by using 

THE PRACTICAL MUSIC-READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. Smite, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepired upon the Inductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-schoo! course in music 
in aa single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 


acopy atonce. Samples sent post-pald for 35¢. Ad 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


CGEONOMY ; 


HOW WORLDS WERE MADE, and MOUNTAINS AND CON- 
TINENTS RAISED AND PLACED AS THEY ARE. 


Consisting of a new and simple system of Physical 
eography and Astronomy. 
By J. STANLEY GRIMES, Counselor at Law. 
Mailed free on receipt of 25 centa by 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
(Mention this Journal.) (317 4] CHICAGO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. 


For young folks at schooland at home. By Miss JANE 
ANDREWS, author of ‘Seven Little Sisters,” &c. 
Very entertaining and instructive. May be used for 
Supplementary Reading, or Review Exercises in Ge- 
—e- Price, 15 cents each, comprising: 

1. United States. 4, Africa and South America. 

2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 

3. Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of — Catalogues free. 
317 LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH, 
With Illus, and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail, 


Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR, Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00, 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Lnauguration of Presi- 
dent @arfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing Oe pepentiee of the United States from 
census of 1880, With steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAV E ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
1 | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 1314 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 
have been added to S. W. Straub's 
Popular S. S. Singing Book. 
Sweetest 
Melodies! 
Richest 
Sentiment! 
tar-PRICE UNCHANGED. 
$30 per 100; 
$3.60 per doz. 
This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 
ONE-FOURTH LARCER 
Than those of any other S. 8. Singing-books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 
MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 
Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND US 35 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
and quality of both Worps and Music ! 
oTs and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 
THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. . ...Large Hand, 
No. 2—Letters and Words........-... Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and Capitals........-.-. 

No. 4—Sentences...... Medium Style. 


No.5— * Capitals, etc....... Finished Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations. .....-- 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. 
Published by 

GEO, R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


311 tf 812 Broadway, New York. 


DR. SCHAFF’S” 
BiBLE DICTIONARY. 


This volume com with any other recent Dic- 


tionary, is relatively the 
Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Oolored Maps. 958 Pages. 


weg a in Cloth, price only $2.50. Half 
bound Turkey, $3.25, Turkey Antique, $83.74 
Full bound Turkey, $4.00. 


Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
302jeow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 


The Three SICCESSES of the Year, 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLApE, 
Editor of Good Times. 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
Price, 50 cts. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs, M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume, i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL. KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS. 


Written and collected 
By Mrs. Louise POLLocK, 
Prin, Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C, 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


«*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 


303 eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A Literary Curiosity. 


“‘T am the first in the East the first in the West, and 
the greatest Philosopher in the known world.”’ 


“A Pickle for the Knowing Ones,” 


By LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER, 
LATE OF NEWBURYPORT, 


This is the famous book we have heard our grand- 
parents speak of, written by the most eccentric man of 
modern times. He sent warming-pans to the West 
Indies, and made a fortune thereby. He built his own 
tomb in his garden, and ordered a mock funeral of him- 
self, which he witnessed from a chamber window, and 
subsequently beat his wife because she did not evince 
sufficient grief on the solemn occasion. His house and 
grounds were ornamented with wooden statues of gi- 
gantic size, each one representing a public character. 
His greatest achievement was his book, which does not 
contain a punctuation-mark from beginning to end, ex- 
cept on the last page, which consists entirely of punctn- 
ation-marks, with directions for the reader to “ pepper 
and salt” the book to suit himself. 

This work, which has been out of print for many 
years, is now reproduced, and contains some accounts 
of the doings of this most remarkable man, with a fine 
engraving (6 x 10 inches) of the Dexter mansion as it 
appeared in its palmy days, with the mammoth figures 
fully displayed, with names attached to euch. Price by 
mail, 25 cenuts, 

Given as a premium to each new subscriber to the 
GOLDEN RuLE. Address 


COLDEN RULE PUBLISHINC CO., 
3198 BOSTON, MASS. 


©. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


$72 A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. AddressTaus & Co., Augusta, 


| 
COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
| 
M43: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. a 
21 and 22,1881, H. RiozaRps, Sec'y. "| 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. ee 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
Syernees. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
_Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 
| 
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The Most Popul 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 
Appletens’ School Readers. 
Appleton» Arithmetics. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 

Stickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Model Copy-Beoks (Sliding Copies). 
Primary Cepy-Beeoks (Sli Copies). 
VYVoumans’s Chemistry. 

Youmaus’s Botanies. 

Harkness Latin Series. 

HMadley’s Greek Grammar. 


: ; f all our Schoo! Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every 
Complete Brice ond Colleges and Universities, post-paid on application. Liberal 


terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “ Educational Notes.” 


department of study, from Primary Schools to 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 19. 


ar School Books 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletons’ New Geographies; 
Cernell’s Geographies. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Composition. 
Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 
Art of Schoo! Management. : 
Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 
Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Ktc., Ete., Etc. 


1, 3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 
NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers! 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 az 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, Robinson's Shorter Seume in Math.; 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Standard Library Books, 
Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., Xc. 
gar Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 
New Editions 


MITC HELL’S mounted on 
NEW Now 

OUTLINE 
» MAPS. 


AN 
THE NEW Word Method, 
AMERICAN 


CHARTS. 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, #34 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 

4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


With Key. 


With Brackets 
and Companion. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By Francois W. PARKER, - &f Schools, Boston, and 
H, MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
= Specimen copies 3O ceuts each. 
8. E BEEDE, Dabague, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure 
of the Euglixh Language. By Sir MATTHEW 
HABRIAON, A M., late fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. Fourth American edition. Price, $1.50. 

This work is full of interest and instruction, and stu- 
dents of the English Language will find it an inval- 

unable help. Mailed on receipt of price. 316 


DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 
"9 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist, |  °MIGAGO, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


st. Leuis, Mo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q, NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition tm the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
— Henry VILLI. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 
acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Jualiet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry lV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear.—Taming,of the Shrew. 
—All's Well that Ends Well. 
C. M. INGLEBy, M.A., LL.D., author of 
Shakespeare's ‘Centurie of Praise,’”’ &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
rt willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 — as yoursare.’’ Please send for 
Circulars, C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
310 41 Franklin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CaBOT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family aarele. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


_JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 


t., Boston, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic — 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (nell), 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, .50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1,50 
Scott’s Manual of United States 55 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, .70 
Zachos’s New Americam Speaker, 1.65 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvocaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Endustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
méeral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

oels, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas, 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of Fe es schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Elistory Series. For schools 
and f. es. Animals and plants represented in their 
one colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chremeos. 155as 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


ts. 

1.00 and 31.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (i vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 765 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.765 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural 7 1.50 
llus. 


Le Duo’s Learning to Draw. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlakz’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
*Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney's Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks, 
Prepared by Prin. A. 8. H1iGGrns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ECONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50, 


5|No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALCOLM MAOcvIcAR, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
aa to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 6O cts. 285 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 


Fifth 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic, Raub’s Complete Arith, 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buck walter, 

A New Comprehensive Speller. 

Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural New. 

Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. f 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; evised. Brown’s Elem, Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gummere’s Surveying. New Kevised Edition. 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 

Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


ear Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
Have Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is designed for primery schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
— in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Kiemen and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the en as above, or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


A NEW ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
NOW READY, 
The Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. 


A Text-Book, including numerous examples and ap- 
lications, and especially designed for beginners. 
pared for Colleges, High Schools, and Academies, 

as an Introduction to the study of the higher mathe- 
matics, By Gro. R. Br1Gas, tutor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth,........ $1.50, 


Recently Published : 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


For the use of Colleges and Schools. By EDWARD 5. 
DANA, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale College. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth....... $1.50. 
Published by JOHN WILEW & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 


Peterson’s Science, 303 eow 


erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, on 
the receipt of $1.00. 317 


UNIVERSITY SERIE 


Newest, _| VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


S OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammar. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
HMiaxicy’s Lessensin Elem. 44,16 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog. 4.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic,’ 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronemy, 1.35 
Catalogue sent free on lication. 

154 zs 22 Bond Street. New York 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
tomy of 107 Chambers St., New York, 

aysen, Dunton & 
Bartholomew's Drawing 
Dinsmoere’s Graded & fing Blianks. 
Pattersen’s Com jtten Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 

Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


1,250,000 


MoOGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the 
the most attractive, and the best Readers ablished. M 
They cover a wider range of the best English litera- 
contain selections from the writin - 
ey are better and more profusely illustrated 
ey are embellished with 274 vings 
by 60 of the best artiste in America, ©” = “I! new, 
e Typography nting, and Bindin 
style of the book-making art, 


General land 
Wes 4. 8, MANSON, Boston, 


VAN ANTWERP, BR 
M, W. TEWESBURY, Agent, 
Ne. HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASH, 


First Lessons in Philology. . 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. Best. GILDERSLERVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersieeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 
& 00.’8 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
Over One Million Already Introduced. 


1,250,000 
Price. Samp. oor 
McGuffey’s Revised ou. Introd. 


First Reader, - - - 10 16 
Second Reader, - - 30 
Third Reader, - 20 42 
Fourth Reader, - - - 50 
Fifth Reader, - - - 40 72 
Sixth Reader, - §0 85 


& CO., 
Gincinnati and New York. 
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